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We are happy to meet our distinguished countryman, C. 8S. 
Stewart, again in the character of an author. And especially 
ince time has not brushed away his literary charms. _ It is pain- 
jul to read a second production of many, whose first deservedly 
secured a large tribute of praise. When an author has been 
highly commended, he is apt to consider himself capable of 
giving faws to the literary world, without an effort. Secure of 
renown, his next production is not unfrequently hurried into 
the world, in a half-finished state, followed by a succession of 
others, whose regular degeneracy would seem to indicate that 
the ‘art of sinking’ had been successfully studied at every step. 

Before the recent work of Mr. Stewart fell into our hands, 
we were led, by some remarks from a responsible source, to 
apprehend that he had become so infected with the book- 
making mania, as to forget that a permanent impression can 
be made on the public, only through the medium of intelli- 
gence and correct taste. But our forebodings vanished, on 
perceiving in the ‘Sketches,’ finely-selected incidents, graphic 
delineations of scenery, and living portraits of character, en- 
riched by the same fertile imagination, which threw such a 
charm over the ¢ Visit to the South Seas.’ 
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The last-named work, is entitled to a rank among the most 
highly finished productions of polite literary travelers. Mr, 
Stewart being obliged, in consequence of his wife’s health, to 
return to the United States, from the Sandwich Islands, where 
he had successfully prosecuted a mission among the natives, 
embarked as chaplain in the frigate Guerrier, 1829, bound for 
the Pacific, with the privilege of a transfer to the corvette 
Vincennes which was to visit the Sandwich Islands, and return 
to America by the Cape of Good Hope. For this, as well as 
the former office, Mr. Stewart was eminently qualified. In 
him were blended ardent piety, extensive literary acquirements, 
suavity of manners, accurate knowledge of human nature, and 
a facility of accommodating himself to every varicty of char- 
acter and circumstance, incident to his mode of life. During 
his residence at the * Islands, he acquitted himself to the satis- 
faction of the christian public, and secured the permanent 
regard of foreign travelers, who occasionally visited him. 
Among these, was the present lord Byron, then commander of 
If. B. M. ship Blonde, and who, on Mr. Stewart’s recent visit 
to England, reciprocated the kindness received in a foreign 
land, at his own splendid mansion. 

During his voyage around the world, Mr. Stewart kepta 
journal, in the form of letters addressed to his wife, which was 
published soon after his return. The perusal of this work 
introduces us to an almost familiar acquaintance with scenes 
and characters in countries elevated to the different degrees of 
refinement, from absolute barbarism to the splendors of a 
Brazilian court. Mr. Stewart has in his possession, that rarest 
article in the cabinet of fine writing—the magic wand of paint- 
ing. Withhis playful touch, every character that can interest 
or amuse, and every incident, from the grave to the ludicrous, 
are summoned up at’pleasure in their native aspect. 

Deeply as the friends of christianity regretted the removal ol 
this useful individual from bis first station, his pen has since 
enriched our stores of knowledge, and thrown a_ bulwark 
around the cause of missions which scepticism will assail to n¢ 
purpose. And perhaps it will ultimately appear, that he ha: 
done as much to promote the cause of piety, as if he had 
devoted his life to the personal instruction of natives in the 
western isles. It is highly desirable, that all our missionaries 
should be men of intellectual, as well as moral excellence. We 
are inclined to suspect, that no inconsiderable part of the 
odium that attaches to this noblest feature of philanthropy— 
foreign missionary service—has its origin in an injudicious 
sclection of persons to diffuse the benign influence of christ 
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anity among pagan nations. In this age of intelligence, every 
missionary should not only be fitted for his immediate duties to 
those among whom he labors, but like Ellis and Stewart and 
Buchanan, be capable of enriching the literature and extend- 
ing the boundaries of knowledge at home, by spreading before 
the public the results of his enlightened observations. They 
would then be hailed as pioneers in those two departments, 
which should never be disjoined—religion and letters—and 
would be sustained by an enlightened public, as the benefac- 
torsof man. The paucity of suitable persons to nye hin this 
noble embassy, has led to the evil just noticed; but the times 
are changing, and the brightest talents, and the richest acqui- 
sitions are not unfrequently, of late, consecrated to the mission- 
ary service. 

Our readers will pardon this digression, prompted by a desire 
to bring as much of our author before them as possible, and to 
show that the cause in which he was once engaged—that of 
foreign missions—so far from being the iznoble “work which 
some aflirm, when prosecuted aright, demands our attention 
from literary as well as religious considerations. 

When Mr. Stewart officiated on board the V incennes, she 
was commanded by captain W. C. Bolton Finch, whose intelli- 
gence and amiable manners greatly endeared him to our author. 
This gentleman who, for certain reasons, was induced by an 
act of congress, to drop the surname Finch, and resume his 
ancestral one, Bolton, accompanied Mr. Stewart in his tour 
through Great Britain and Ireland. Such an arrangement, 
introduced them toa more extended circle than would have 
been open to either, and to this circumstance are we, in part, 
indebted for that interesting variety with which these volumes 
are filled. Solitary travelers, or a party of the same grade in 
life, are generally compelled to view society in one aspect, and 
of course, are seldom capable of presenting a complete picture 
of manners, customs, &c. Two professional gentlemen of 
reputation, and whose pursuits are perfect antipode s—a naval 
officer and a clergyman—by traveling in company, must have 

an opportunity of seeing the world under circumstances $ pecu- 
liarly favorable to the formation of a correct opinion. It is a 
source of instruction and pleasure, to peruse the details of such 
persons, especially when written with the sprightliness and can- 
dor with which the work before us is executed. The ‘Sketches’ 
breathe a spirit widely different from that in the works of our 
many transatlantic visiters, whose envy or ignorance, has given 
rise to those caricatures, or more properly fabrications, of 
American society, which are so eagerly received as genuine, by 
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those who look witha malicious eye on our free institutions, 
Mr. Stewart discovered not a few traits of British character, 
and peculiar features in society, which, had his magnanimity 
allowed him to place in bold relief, to the exclusion of all that 
was beautiful and noble, would have represented the nation of 
our censors as falling at least a few degrees below that perfec- 
tion for whose absence we, poor demi-savages, are so severely 
censured. But we are persuaded, that no candid, intelligent, 
Briton, will complain of want of fidelity in the ‘ Sketches,’ 

The presentation to the king was less formal than would 
have been expected; not differing, with the exception of shak- 
ing hands, from an introduction at a levee of the president at 
Washington. His majesty, attended by several nobles, stood 
on one side the presence chamber, near a window, and not in 
front of the throne. The * gracious reception’ consisted in asking 
a few questions concerning the part of the United States from 
which Mr. Stewart and his companion came; their intended stay 
in England, course of travel, &c. Even in monarchical gov- 
erntuents, the amount of ceremony is graduated by the intelli- 
gence possessed; a profuse display of pageantry being the usual 
concomitant of intellectual inferiority. The contrast between 
an introduction to the sovereign of England, and one to a Bra- 
zilian monarch, is strikingly illustrative of the last remark. We 
shall copy Mr. Stewart’s description from his * Visit to the South 
Seas.’ Vol. i. p. 77. 

Amidst much display, for an interesting account of which we 
refer the reader to the work itself, Mr. Stewart, accompanied by 
the late lamented William Tudor, our distinguished ambassa- 
dor, made his first bow to royalty at the door of the audience 
chamber. ‘Then advancing two or three yards farther, ‘on 
making a second reverence, I, in my turn, received the full 
imperial bow, Mr. Tudor having repeated the usual form, “1 
have the honor of presenting to your imperial majesty,” &c. Ke. 
in connexion with the name of the individual. My next move- 
ment was to the medallion in the centre, immediately in front 
of the throne, where a third congé was made, though the empe- 
ror was bowing to those coming after me. Two more were 
still to be accomplished—the exchange being five to one in the 
imperial favor—and those backwards; as the face must be kept 
towards the throne in completing the semicircular line by which 
you pass from the door of the entrance at one corner of the room 
io that on the same side, by which you retire. The courtiers 
approached the throne in single-procession, as we had done; and 


kneeling, kissed the extended hand of the emperor, and each of 
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the children. Five hundred hurried rapidly, in this manner, 
through the room.’ 

The real nobility in England, Mr. Stewart generally found 
comparatively simple in their deportment and costume; whilst 
those of a lower rank, who strove to emulate their superiors, 
talked, dressed, and acted, ‘affectedly genteel.’ He was often en- 
tertained with a warmth of hospitality which we are accustomed 
to think the phlegmatic Englishman incapable of exercising. 
But the first reception was generally precise; a period of for- 
mality being a necessary preliminary to that more grateful in- 
tercourse which was sure to follow. It would seem that our 
author did not blush for his country, even when surrounded by 
dukes and princes of the blood and the beauty of the realm. 
‘The exterior movements and address of individuals of the 
higher circles, differ as variously here, as on the other side of 
the Atlantic, from the most polished and graceful, to the most 
unbecoming and awkward; but if called upon to make any 
general comparison in the manners of the same classes, in the 
two countries, I would unhesitatingly say, that there is less of 
the suaviter in modo—something more abrupt and blunt—in 
the address and manner of the English gentlemen, not unfre- 
quently blended with a decided awkwardness of movement, 
and in the ladies, a manifestly greater precision and formality, 
than in those of the same standing in America.’ Vol. ii. p. 68. 

In order to pay a just tribute of respect to English ladies, not- 
withstanding this disparaging remark in point of graceful 
appearance, he observes, ‘ there is a propriety of attitude and 
action which is never in fault, and which more than counter- 
balances any disadvantages arising from the former. Whatever 
else may be said of the English ladies, those we have seen have 
exhibited the clearest proof in their manners, that they believe, 
with Hannah More, that * propriety is the first, the second, and 
the third highest quality of the sex.” p. 69. 

Many of the villages in England are far inferior to ours, 
whilst the roads and carriages are generally superior, as well 
as the accommodations of the hotels.) The cottages in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, fall far below the conceptions that 
we usually form of them, and their inmates are distinguished 
by every variety of character. Degraded as multitudes are, 
many possess a degree of intelligence and sprightliness which, 
considering their situation, is truly astonishing. We sclect one 
instance in a rough-looking Irish stable-boy of Dixlip, about 
sixteen years of age. After introducing himself rather abruptly, 
but very humorously, by running to the coach as it was leaving 


the inn,and extending to captain Bolton a dirty old saddle, with 
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the exclamation, ‘ An’ plase your honor, an’ will you lay hold 
on this just a bit and help it up, while I just keep the balance 
of the coach, your honor, by getting up on the other side, he 
deposited himself with our travelers, and instantly became no 
less a personage than either of them. ‘Perceiving us to be 
strangers to the route we were pursuing, from the inquiries 
made in reference to the principal objects of attraction by the 
way, he soon made himself of service by the local information 
communicated, but chiefly in the jocular manner in which he 
had first introduced himself. As we approached the town of 
Maynooth, a lofty structure in the vicinity led to a question of 
its design, to which he replied, “Indeed, your honor, I cannot 
exactly say. We poor people call it lady Connelly’s pillar; 
but Mr. Moore, in his poetical way, calls it the obelisk of May- 
nooth.” And shortly afterwards, in ruse upon our search of the 
picturesque and wonderful, exclaimed, “ And do your honors 
see that round, tower-like, stone building yonder, just beside the 
hill a bit—that old-looking thing there, slated with turf, your 
honors?” Yes, yes—what of it? The remains of a round tower, 
I suppose. “ Why”—with an arch smile—* I can’t exactly say 
it is, your honor; for I am thinking it looks too much like what 
we call a dime-kiln in this country, covered with turf to keep it 
from catching on fire from the rain!” which indeed it was: and 
so on, till he left us, still cracking his jokes on all around.’ 
Vol. ii. p. 249, 250. 

Mr. Stewart has not only made us more familiarly acquainted 
with the present aspect of Great Britain and Ireland, but has 
furnished no inconsiderable data by which we may infer what 
they were in ‘days of yore.’ With a commendable desire to 
know the history of every pile of ruins or antiquated castle that 
came under his observation, he possessed himself of much valu- 
able information, which he has spread before his readers with- 
out that disgusting pedantry or dry detail, so common to similar 
narrations. Every place of historic or classic interest had pecu- 
liar charms for him, and his readers are sure to be inspired with 
the same enthusiasm. It is to be regretted that he had not 
spent two or three years, instead of five months, in traversing 
the same districts and collecting facts, from which to forma 
faithful and entertaining history of Great Britain. 

Such a work from his pen would be a valuable acquisition to 
our literature, and would reflect no small degree of honor on 
its talented author. It would also save his readers from that 
painful, and in some instances agonizing desire, to know more 
of certain places and characters which the magic ‘ Sketches’ 
have caused to flit before us in such fascinating forms, and van- 
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ish so soon as almost to make us wish we had not seen them. 
A history of this character would show, in a striking manner, 
the gradations of improvement in refinement, letters, and 
morals, from barbarism to the height of civilization. Luxury 
and pomp were none of the appendages of a corpse ‘lying in 
state’ six or eight centuries ago. The habiliments of the tomb, 
then corresponded with the character of the age, as they do 
now; but those ages, how different! Our readers are familiar 
with the profuse display of pageantry at an English funeral, 
and the princely expenditure in arraying the remains of de- 
parted ‘nobility’ for its abode in dust; and Mr. Stewart has 
informed us of the custom of their ancestors, on similar occa- 
sions. The former monastery at Chester, is an ‘old gothic 
structure of the twelfth century, beneath which the body of 
Hugh Lupus, nephew of William the Conqueror, and first earl 
of Chester, was discovered abont a hundred years since, wrapped 
in an ox hide, within a coffin of stone, now exhibited in a corner 
of the apartment.’ Vol. i. p. 30. 


This account forcibly reminds us of Pollok’s description of 
the resurrection: 


The family tomb, to whose devouring mouth 
Descended sire and son, age after age, 

In long, unbroken, hereditary line, 

Poured forth, at once, the ancient father rude, 
And all his offspring of a thousand years, 


It is deeply to be regretted, that the English, with all their 
commendable zeal, in preserving memorials of past ages, are 
censurable for suffering places of peculiar interest to sink into 
oblivion. Every scholar, whatever may be his opinion of Sher- 
idan’s employment, cannot but be pained on learning the pre- 
sent use of this distinguished orator’s recitation room. It is thus 
described as one of the apartments of the Piazza coffeehouse in 
London: ‘Its coffee-room is a magnificent saloon, of noble ex- 
tent and height, the walls covered with crimson velvet paper 
with gilt mouldings, and having a vaulted ceiling, beautifully 
painted in allegory. It is quite classical, too, in its history and 
associations, having been built by Sheridan, with studied care, 
while manager of Covent Garden, for a private recitation room, 
when at the height of his oratorical glory. As a public eating 
hall, however, it has now long echoed to more ignoble sounds, 
in the jingling of knives, plate and gkss, than were then 
returned, from above and around, to the bursts of his impas- 
sioned eloquence.’ Vol. i. p. 137. 

We were extremely delighted with the instances of piety in 
high life noticed by our author. Many families, whose number, 
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including domestics, amounts to forty or fifty, have a devoted 
chaplain, who regularly attends morning and evening service 
with the household, and on Sabbath, preaches to them and the 
tenants, composing a congregation of a hundred or upwards, 
The tribute of praise to the piety of the duchess of Gordon, is 
such that we cannot forbear transcribing a part of it: ‘Such is 
the rank of the duke of Gordon, that he is styled in familiar 
phraseology, the “king of the north ;” hisinfluence in pointof birth, 
rank, and property, being more extensive and powerful than 
that of any other nobleman in Scotland.’ Though surrounded 
by a profusion of wealth, and numerous dependents, his lady is 
not unmindful of her relations to the author of her enjoyments. 
‘ Atall times. when the duchess is at home, there are prayers at 
nine o'clock in the morning, and at four o’clock in the afternoon 
—previous to the preparations for dinner, when the household 
and guests can most conveniently be assembled in the greatest 
number. When the chaplain is not at the castle, the duchess 
herself reads the scriptures, and leads the worship of the chapel. 
On the Sabbath, the family and servants attend the parish 
church in Fochabers in the morning; but there is preaching in 
the castle in the afternoon, and the duchess invariably reads a 
sermon aloud in the drawingroom on that evening, whatever 
may be the number or character of her guests.’ Vol. ii. p. 192. 
The literary merits of the ‘Sketches’ would have been in- 
creased, had they been written more leisurely, or at least 
revised with care previous to their publication. Although Mr. 
Stewart deserves the commendation bestowed on him in the 
former part of this article, he is evidently in danger of having 
his ‘laurels changed to willows, by writing too hastily. Ina 
work of this kind, issued under the circumstances named in the 
preface, perhaps he is pardonable, and especially since it 
abounds with such excellencies. It deserves to be extensively 
perused. L. We 





MUTUAL DEPENDENCE OF NATIONS. 


Happiness, such as is consequent upon a conformity to his 
relations, should be the aim of man’s exertions, as it is the de- 
sign of hisexistence. To obtain it, the mental and moral pat 
of his creation is beautifully adaSted. Every element of his 
immaterial being has a tendency, if not perverted, to true hap 
piness. And so complete, so accurate, and so nice, is the work: 
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manship of his whole mental machinery for this grand effect, 
that it may be said of it, as of a watch, but with tenfold pro- 
priety, that its very perfections subject it to numberless and 
ruinous derangements. Among its strongest tendencies to this 
end, and one which cannot be perverted or subdued, is that 
which prompts him to mix and have intercourse with his fellow- 
man. This truth is visibly shown in the course he has taken. 
If he lives estranged from his fellows; if the cold touch of adver- 
sity has frozen his finer feelings, and in bitterness of soul he 
cherishes hatred for his whole race, he is unhappy—he is miser- 
able. And man is not only endowed with social feelings to 
unite him to his race, but his situation in the world is such that 
he is compelled by absolute and uncompromising wants to link 
himself inseparably to his fellow-men. 

These two, then, are the great and requisite causes of the 
formation of civil society. The one, interest—the other, instince- 
tive, natural love. From them, communities are necessarily 
formed, all the different parts of which are connected with and 
dependent upon each other; and it may be said that the quan- 
tity of their dependence is the measure of their civilization. 
The merchant depends upon the people for the sale of his goods, 
and the people upon him for a necessary supply, and so through- 
out all the occupations of life, there’ is a mutual dependence 
between them and between the people. This prevails, not only 
among the inhabitants of a particular community; but the 
whole mass, as one man upon his fellow, is dependent upon the 
neighboring mass. The town cannot flourish without the 
country: engaged in different occupations, they supply each 
other’s wants. 

These remarks obtain,in an equal degree, when applied to vast 
sections of country. The prosperity of the west is closely united 
with that of the east and south: they are the markets of her 
staples—she of theirs: and if the day shall ever come, which is 
so eagerly foretold, when the little villages in her vast range 
of wilderness shall become shining cities of gold, let the happy 
change be ascribed to her connections and dependencies. In 
the same manner, this mutual dependence extends itself to 
nations. ‘They trade with each other as inland sections, only 
on a more extended scale. 

The soil of nations, in different latitudes, is characterized by 
different productions, and in the present sensual refinements of 
‘ociety, the luxuries of the old world have become the wants of 
the new. As a necessary consequence, their mutual depen- 
dence, in this view, has been greatly increased, and they are 
‘compelled to engage in commerce with each other to meet the 
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needful demands of their people. Were we to enter into a 
specification on this point, we might instance nearly all the 
nations in the world. The cold and barren regions of the north 
partake largely of the bountiful productions of the tropical 
climes. The African, as he treads upon deserts glittering with 
gold, would be poor indeed, if he could not exchange it with 
another people: and oceans are at all times thronged with ves- 
sels bearing homeward the riches of foreign countries. 
Nations are not only dependent on each other, in a great de- 
gree, for the wants and comforts of life; but also for their 
wealth, power and prosperity. To illustrate the position, we 
would point to Tyre, to Athens, and to Carthage. What was 
it that filled the coffers of the Tyrian? that lifted Athens toa 
proud eminence above the neighboring nations? that subjected 
so vast a territory to the dominion of Carthage, and nerved her 
arms to battle for sovereignty with the mighty warriors of 
tome? It was extensive foreign intercourse. ‘This same inter- 
course has given the crown of national superiority to a small 
island in the ocean, and planted the standard of England in 
the most distant parts of the globe. Examine history—the 
biography of nations—and you will find, with few exceptions, 
that all that have ever become vast‘and strong, or that have 
wielded a wide and effective influence, are characterized by 
numerous connections with other governments. Growing na- 
tions are dependent upon older ones for the introduction and 
perfection of the mechanic arts, and for their refinement and 
literature. Our own country, in her present advanced state, is 
dependent upon the continentand England for many of the 
arts and sciences, and articles, which the infancy of our manv- 
factures are incompetent to produce. On the other hand, Eng- 
land, who by her great intercourse, has acquired for herself the 
title ‘queen of nations’-—who, feeding upon the trophies of time, 
and growing stronger and stronger, has careered on firmly and 
steadily, amid the fluctuations around her, is the most dependent 
government on the globe. Suppose, for a moment her connec: 
tions with other countries were cut off. Possessing but a small 
territory and a thickly settled population, she would be unable 
to procure the indispensable necessaries of life. Depending up 
foreign climes for the raw material, her extensive manufactures 
whose products fill the markets of every nation, would be sud- 
denly stopped, and all her exertions would be immediately 
ended. Nerveless and paralized, a stillness, boding desolation 
and ruin, would gather over the land, which for so many centu: 
ries has been lively with the sounds of industry, and the grea 
ness and glory of Britain would pass away for ever. Her ¢¢ 
pendencies are the sources of all her strength. 
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Nations are dependent upon each other, in a measure, for 
their safety and perpetuity, even while in a state of peace. 
War is the favorite occupation of rulers; by it they gratify their 
ambition, and subdue and sway cther governments. Kings, 
like beasts of ‘prey, are ever watching for a victim. Monarch 
greets his fellow-monarch with the smile of peace, and at the 
same time nourishes a feeling, which would prostrate him on 
the first opportunity. While such principles are cherished by 
the rulers of the land, nations must look to each other for pro- 
tection. It becomes their policy to assist mutually, that the 
equilibrium may be preserved. For if one power subdues an- 
other, it hecomes more powerful thereby, weakens a third com- 
paratively, and exposes it to much more danger than was to be 
apprehended before. A nation should therefore never remain 
idle, while one kingdom is subjecting others: it is allowing the 
mass to gather a mightier magnitude, which may one day come 
upon it with a momentum it cannot withstand. The above 
principle is conclusively illustrated by the war between Poland 
and Russia. ‘To say nothing of the duty, it was the policy of 
the southern nations of Europe to assist the Poles. By so doing, 
they would have checked the career of the antagonist power, 
and secured themselves. But by denying this assistance in 
following the suggestions of a mistaken selfishness, they foolishly 
permitted Russia to bind another arm to her giant frame, which 
same arm, it is believed, will one day wield its strength to 
strike the deathblow to their freedom and sovereignty. In the 
example we have just given, I’rance and the neighboring 
powers were as much dependent upon Poland, even while Rus- 
sia was Chaining her at her feet, as Poland upon them. For, 
from the fall of the latter, we may predict their fall. Poland 
was as a wall, to keep off the Russian: and were she at this 
day a prosperous and powerful kingdom, their condition would 
be doubly secure. 

Nations are dependent upon each other for greatness and 
refinement, both intellectual and moral. 

The nature of mind is such that, unaided, it is incompetent 
to any thing that is great or grand. True, after it has been 
once started into action; after it has experienced its first sensa- 
tion, and acquired thereby that ceaseless motion, which con- 
tinues through all eternity, it may be able, by its powers of sug- 
gestion, to build thought upon thought, and feel emotion after 
emotion, without end. True, as it looks up into the heavens 
and around it, it may read in the language of works, there is a 
God; as it listens to the midnight roar of the ocean, it may feel 
the painful heaving thought, there is a mysterious and hidden 
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power dwelling aboutit. Still, these emotions, sublime as they 
are, may be felt by every being in the human family; and 
instead of being the evidences of a great intellect, do but declare 
the wisdom of God in creating the commonest capacity with a 
power by which it is enabled to attain to a sufficient conception 
of his greatness, and grandeur, and glory. But to become 
strong and vast in thought, and bold and chaste in imagination— 
to become great among the great, and sway the countless mass 
of common men, no matter how superior may be its natural en- 
dowments—it is necessary that the mind should have close and 
continued connection with its fellow-mind. There is a mutual 
dependence. By communion and contact, they develop each 
other. Who can calculate the vast amount of material, that is 
furnished to every individual mind from others; the thoughts 
and emotions that may grow out of and be immediately conse- 
quent upon the impressions which have been made upon it by 
foreign thought, and thought, too, which very probably it 
would never have originated itself. A single idea, thus opera- 
ting, may be the means of producing an endless chain of ideas: 
the first cause of the most extensive knowledge. Newton’s 
attentien to the fall of an apple, awakened that feeling, excited 
that motion of mind, which resulted in the discovery and per- 
fection of his science of astronomy. The one conclusion that 
he formed from it, gave rise to all the sublime and comprehen- 
sive thoughts in his system. And the same results would have 
been achieved, had the observation been made by another and 
communicated to him, as the immediate effects of it on his intel- 
lect must necessarily have been the same. Thus it is that one 
mind may and does assist another—thus it is that it may con- 
tribute greatly to its development and strength, by producing in 
it a ceaseless activity, which causes it to move on in an unbro- 
ken series of thoughts to the most splendid conclusion. 

The statesman who, standing upon his eminence, in the ma 
jesty of a mighty and comprehensive intellect, presides over 
the movements of nations; who holds in his hands the tem- 
porary destinies of the many millions who gather round and 
gaze upon him with feelings of awe and adoration, as if he were 
an earthly god—a superior something, to which they may never 
aspire—is dependent upon those very beings for the elevation 
that he occupies: not only as the means by which he ascended to 
it, but the time was when he was one among them; when his 
thoughts were as contracted and bounded by as small an hori 
zon as those of many of' them. Then it was that he gained 
knowledge from their knowledge, and, as it were, bestowing 
mutuaily their mental light, that which he received assisted him 
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in seeking for those immaterial treasures, that are hidden from 
the common view, and enabled him, thereby, to rise above the 
common walks. The warrior, whose career has been a series 
of splendid victories, made haughty by his conquests over his 
fellow-men and the trembling homage that is paid him, is 
indebted to his inferiors,in a great measure, for his success; 
and, ‘ though all the fame and praise be his, yet not the deeds 
that gained them.’ His plans and undertakings are the results 
of the combined wisdom of himself and those immediately be- 
neath him. They constitute his council. From their under- 
standings, strengthened and matured by exercise and age, he 
derives advice and instruction: advice, that animates and in- 
vigorates—instruction, that, presenting before him the means 
of success, nerves his soul with energy of purpose,and awakens in 
it that courage and determination consequent upon satisfactory 
and promising prospects. Without them, he is impotent: with 
them, he is overpowering. Upon them he is wholly dependent. 

The poet, who portrays upon his pages the beautiful crea- 
tions of his refined and highwrought mind, is equally depen- 
dent. It is necessary, that in youth, he should have commu- 
nion, as it were, with other poets—that he should derive knowl- 
edge from having seen and read the workings of a thousand 
minds—that his imagination should be strengthened, chasten- 
ed, and properly improved, by intimate acquaintance with the 
productions of a thousand imaginations. That he should feel 
their sublimities, and catch the fire of inspiration. It may be, 
that to this connection with other minds, he owes his first feel- 
ings of poetry; that by it, he is enabled to attain to superiority 
and excellence. But the principle of his dependence is more 
clearly seen, by inquiring into the nature of his works. Their 
charm and effect consist, chiefly, in the display of the creations 
of the imagination; thatis,in new and striking combinations of 
old facts and thoughts*—thoughts that have been originated long 
before,and probably by other minds than those of the poets. 
‘Milton is but the great museum, where are to be found the 
intellectual curiosities of all ages and nations, arranged with 
skill and powerful effect.’ * Byron’s Darkness, is but a choice 
collection and happy combination of the horrible sayings of other 
men.’ 

If, then, the position be established, that mind is dependent 
upon mind, for its development and greatness—that it is abse- 
lutely necessary that it shoald have intercourse with others 


* Upham, in his Mental Philosophy, defines imagination to be a complex exercise 
of the mind, by means of which, various conceptions previously existing, are com- 
bined together, so as to form new wholes. 
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before it can become strong and polished; it is not only so in 
individual cases, but may be applied with equal appropriateness 
to the greatest collections. Masses are dependent upon masses, 
otherwise nations upon nations, to a considerable degree, for 
their mental strength. Moreover, this fact is established by 
observation. If one be great in literature and all other crite. 
rions by which we may test its advancement, it presents the 
means by which another, less elevated in its condition, 
become equally so. If there be many such—many that have 
progressed far in the ways of civilization, the facilities for still 
greater improvement are thereby proportionately increased; 
because the materials for action multiply, and their mutual 
influence grows stronger and stronger. Their great men 
become more numerous, and of consequence, their operation 
more extended and effective. Who can calculate the results 
that are produced by the higher orders of intellect in different 
nations, as their earthquake influence jars through the great 
mass of common mind, and rouses it from its lethargies? Mil- 
lions are thus quickened into activity—gather new and fresh 
impulses, and strengthen and develop. A single Byron or 
Milton may thus communicate the fire of poetry to a thousand 
others, as they discover to themin mental vision the eden fields 
of fiction—as they unfold before them their beautiful creations. 
A single orator, of extended fame, may impart impressions to a 
thousand hearts, that shall thrill through them, and open the 
outlet for the gush of youthful eloquence. A single Newton 
may produce as many philosophers, who, had he never lived, 
would have made but little progress up his splendid patb- 
way through the heavens. They are, as it were, great mental 
suns, which darting their rays to the most distant nations, exet 
upon the mind their healthful influence, and cause it, like the 
plant, to spring up, developitself, and expand into the bloom and 
fulness of maturity. The conclusion, to which the foregoing 
remarks lead is, that nations are mutually dependent—depend: 
ent for their mental greatness. 

The idea has been somewhere advanced, that a nation in its 
infancy, if it would have a literature chaste and highly benef 
cial, should acknowledge no connection with another, or others 
whose mind, though cultivated, does not exhibit in its produc 
tions a sound, healthy morality: that the consequences of such 
a connection must necessarily be, that in the end it will be 
vitiated by the corruptions of the latter, and thereby lose its 
literary, and eventually its national virtue. True, the concep 
tion is a pleasing one, that presents a young and moral nation, 
in its eagerness to perpetuate its character in its primitive 
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purity, and build its greatness on the undecaying foundations 
of virtue, cutting off allsuch connectionsof an evil tendency, and 
casting itself upon its own resources and individual strength. 
Still the idea is visionary and absurd. Admit that it could thus 
shut out all literary intercourse, and avoid thereby the introduc- 
tion of the vices and immoralities that it must unavoidabl 
disseminate, yet the end would not be secured. There still 
remain other influences, other sources, whence the condition of 
its morals and character may be affected—as commerce, political 
institutions, and regulations, which must exist and cannot wholly 
be controlled. The undertaking, therefore, would be imprac- 
ticable, as sacrificing great advantages to avert an evil that 
may be introduced through other and different mediums. If a 
nation would have a good literature, that would disseminate 
virtuous and useful knowledge, it must look to other means than 
the cutting off of national intercourse, and trusting to its own 
exertions. ‘The former is impossible; and though the latter 
may suffice, though with united wisdom and undying zeal it 
may be able, after a long course of years, to moralize the mind 
of its people, if the corrupting influence of a foreign literature 
be continually pouring in upon it, like the rushing of many 
streams, spreading everywhere its immoral and poisonous 
waters—it is possible it may not be counteracted. A contest is 
manifestly generated, ‘and the battle will be to the strong.’ 
How inestimable are the advantages accruing to a nation, when 
those around it are enlightened and virtuous! How closely is 
their peace, and happiness, and true greatness interwoven! 

It is not only impossible to keep out foreign literature, but 
absolutely necessary, for their intellectual eminence, that it 
should be introduced and have free access everywhere. 
Greece, the object of universal praise, first in all things, who 
moved in brightness and beauty to her high place among 
the nations of the earth, has often been adduced, as an example 
to illustrate the truth of the position, that a nation can attain to 
the highest elevation, with no aid but in its own inward resour- 
ces. Admitting, for a moment, that such was her peculiar 
destiny, she presents in herself but a solitary and illustrious — 
exception to an otherwise universal rule. Among the vast 
assemblage, the history of whose existence has been transmitted 
‘ous, there is not another one, that was not greatly indebted 
lor her advancement to an extensive foreign intercourse: and 
itmay be doubted whether the same may not be said, in a great 
degree, of Greece also. Whence came her mythology—the 
hasis upon which she reared her splendid superstructure? It 
was the creation of other minds than hers; it had its origin in 
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another people than the Grecian people. Whence came her 
philosophy, her political wisdom, and her happy legislation? 
He who has read her history, must acknowledge her depep- 
dence. It was introduced from foreign sources. Her youth, 
in their aspirations after great wisdom, and taught that it could 
not be found amid the barrenness of infant Greece, left her 
shores and became wanderers among distant countries. They 
listened to the priests and wise men of the Egyptians, and 
going wherever they could gain instruction, after years of 
traveling, returned to theirown Jand, enriched with the intel- 
lectual treasures of the nations they had visited. These, of 
course, were distributed in great abundance throughout Greece, 
and assisted in no small degree in enabling her to purchase 
her after immortality. Such was Pythagoras, and many others 
we might instance, who, after completing their education, of 
which this tour composed a part, established their academies, 
which were the means of raising up in Greece many master- 
minds, that advanced the standard of morals and other scienees, 
and exercised a healthy influence on the people at large. Cut 
off the advantages that England and other countries have deri- 
ved from ancient literature and other extraneous influences, 
and you cast them back into the first stages of civilization. To 
perceive the important consequences of national intercourse, 
suppose a people in a savage state, destined to live until, by 
their own exertions, they were to rise to the full splendor 
of civilization. How many successive ages must: roll by 
before they can ascend to such height? The history of the ab- 
origines of our own country, and others, entitle us to say, that 
the flight of a thousand years would find them scarcely emerged 
from the darkness of barbarism. 

Nations are not only dependent upon each other for refine- 
ment in literature, and full development of mind; but also for 
a sound and healthy morality. This will immediately appear 
from some of the foregoing remarks. They operate powerfully 
upon each other through the medium of the press and com 
merce. If one be corrupt, she must affect by her literature the 
other: and the greater the corruption, the more numerous the 
dangers. The opposite principle obtains equally ate pg > 
bounds: namely, that their mutual safety is increased as foreign 
competition diminishes. The influence of commerce on the 
character of the people who engage in it, must appear upon the 
least observation. Under its touch, as if by enchantment, pop- 
ulous cities rise out of the earth, and the wilderness becomes the 
seat of a proud and wealthy nation. Its rude and roving inhab- 
itants become active and enterprising. Their ancient manners 
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and customs are laid aside, and they are soon assimilated in 
character and all things to the people who produced the change. 
Older nations, likewise, experience national alterations in the 
habits and feelings of their citizens, from this source. It is 
needless to go into any farther detail on this point. Suffice it 
to say, the enlightened and christian country must educate and 
moralize that which is in a state of barbarism. Africa is depen- 
dent on the justice and honor of nations. The Asiatic govern- 
ments, many of which are groping their way amid the darkness 
of their minds, are utterly dependent. The Hindoo depends 
upon the christian to be taught that the immolation of his child 
is no atonement for his crimes: the idolater, that his lifeless god 
is insensible to his prayers. In fine, this whole portion of the 
globe is dependent for its worldly and eternal happiness. 

~ The world is but one nation. ‘The kings are the aristocracy, 
governing it in a mass. Each one has his own district, which 
is entrusted particularly into his hands. The different portions 
of this great nation are separated; but like the divisions in this 
country, they are intimately connected—indissolubly bound 
together by all their real and true interests. If the different 
individuals, who preside over its parts, quarrel, they injure each 
other, and injure the nation. If they work together harmoni- 
ously, the whole mass is benefited. Its people are one and the 
same race. The grand object of the life of every one of them 
is the same—his temporal and eternal happiness. To obtain it 
then, let them one and all conform to their relations: let them 
acknowledge and practise upon their dependencies, not only as 
individuals, but as composing communities. Then shall their 
lives be visited with true prosperity, and all portions of the 
earth shall flourish and be in peace. W. Ss 
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But who can speak 

The numerous worthies of the Maiden reign? 

In Raleigh mark their every glory mixed. 

Raleigh! the scourge of Spain! whose breast with all 

The sage, the patriot, and the hero burned. 

Nor sunk his vigor, when a cruel reign 

‘The warrior fettered, and at last resigned, 

To glut the vengeance of a vanquished foe. 

Then, active still and unrestraived, his mind 

Explored the vast extent of ages past, 
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And with his prison hours enriched the world— 

Yet found no time in all the long research 

So glorious or so base, as those he proved— 

In which he conquered, and in which he bled. 
Tuompson. 

Tuar species of biography which by describing the progress 
of the intellect, is most interesting and most encouraging to 
the young and aspiring, seems to have been little understood 
and still less enjoyed by our English ancestors. They thought 
it very important to give the ancestry, and the name of the 
college, at which distinguished men received their education; 
but the incidents of their earlier life and the first buddings of 
their character, are passed over, even by the most faithful and 
accurate annalists. If, however, we have a minute account of 
the progress of the understanding in developing and maturing 
its powers—if every feeling and every sentiment of the man 
were faithfully laid down upon a map, incredible addi- 
tions would be made to our present acquaintance with the 
philosophy of the human mind. But as the larger number of 
great men that we read of in history, were either obscure or 
unknown in their youth; scarcely any thing is known to poe 
terity except the events of their maturer life. And thus while 
we behold the warrior at the head of his army and on the field 
of battle, we are not permitted to see him as he buckles on his 
armor and prepares for the conflict. 

It was the fortunate lot of sir Walter Raleigh, not only to pos- 
sess an enterprising and resolute spirit, but to be connected 
with those, who had the will and the power to encourage his 
rising genius. He lived in an age, when not only wise minis- 
ters and brave warriors flourished, but when bold seamen and 
navigators astonished the world by their dangerous, and at that 
time, incredible enterprises. The splendid success of Colum- 
bus, and the meritorious though less fortunate exertions of 
Magellan, had given rise to a spirit of daring adventure. Na- 
tions vied with each other in promoting a thirst for maritime 
glory, Avarice and ambition—the wealth of India and colo 
nial superiority—soon bred an emulous contention, not only 
among private subjects, but between sovereigns themselves. 
Raleigh, following the bent of his genius and the spirit of the 
times, encountered dangers upon the sea that would have dis 
couraged a man less sanguine in his temperament. The situa 
tion of England with respect to the neighboring countries, 
afforded to her young, half-civilized, warlike nobles, a constant 
and yet varied school of military science—the favortie study a 
well of a barbarous as a corrupt age. The English commanders 
regarded the Irish as a race of noxious animals, that ought t 
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be exterminated, and not as human beings, entitled to the 
rights of war, subjects of the same monarch, children of the 
same Heavenly Father, and capable of being restrained frcm 
vice and turbulence, by mild, just, and vigilant measures. 
Raleigh assisted in quelling the insurrection of Munster. The 
conduct of the young soldier, although commendable for valor, 
was disgraced by barbarity. The disposition which he evinced 
towards this wretched people, proves how frequent scenes of 
bloodshed obliterate for a time virtuous dispositions and the 
convictions of philosophical reasoning. Adversity alone ex- 
posed to him the folly, the shame, and the guilt of those, who 
build their fame upon human misery. In old age, he stripped 
away all the false colors in which the prejudices of education 
and the ardor of youth had arrayed the mighty conquerors of 
the earth; and he has left his testimony to this great trath, that 
we shall one day cast off our notions of glory,separated from 
virtue, as pernicious and groveling delusions. When, in con- 
finement, old age, and sorrow, he awoke to the feelings of na- 
ture and the dictates of reason, he could not but admit, that, as 
fame is often dangerous to the living so it is often to the dead 
of no use at all, because separate from knowledge; that it is 
better to steal out of the world witlout noise, than to be eter- 
nally put in mind that we have purchased the report of our 
actions in the world, by rapine, oppression, and cruelty; by 
giving in spoil the innocent and laboring to the idle and 
indolent, and by having emptied cities of their inhabitants, 
and filled them again with so many sorrows. 

Few men have entered upon public life, with advantages 
of mind and person equal to those which Raleigh possessed. 
Few sovereigns more highly prized both mental and external 
attributes than the vain but discerning Elizabeth. Graceful, 
dignified, and commanding in his person, with features mould- 
ed in the most perfect symmetry—a high and expanded fore- 
head, an eye beaming with intelligence and softened by pro- 
found thought, a countenance that was the sure index of his 
mind, and an outline of manly beauty that pervaded his whole 
face; to the attractions of a noble figure, adding those of a 
graceful and splendid attire, sir Walter Raleigh was admira- 
bly fitted to rise to the highest favor with Elizabeth; since she 
selected the objects of her regard from trivial motives, but re- 
tained them in favor only as she found their talents to justify 
her choice. He was assisted in his progress to fame by the 

enerous and disinterested friendship of sir Philip Sidney. 
ith talents rather elegant than powerful, and with character 
of mind rather that of generous enthusiasm than determined 
perseverance—formed rather for the idol and ornament than for 
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the benefit of society, more the hero of romance than the 
benefactor of his country—sir Philip Sidney was endowed with 
enough of Raleigh’s spirit and attainments to comprehend and 
appreciate them, and displayed a disinterestedness and an ex- 
emption from meaner passions, that rendered him in a moral 
point of view far superior to his friend. ‘Thus recommended 
by his own personal abilities and the protection of powerful 
friends, Raleigh soon arose to such a height of favor with the 
queen, that it became the subject of general remark, and was 
even noticed on the stage in such plain and offensive terms, 
that one of the actors, pointing to Raleigh, said, ‘See how the 
knave commands the queen!’ 

Raleigh thus raised himself principally by individual merit, 
to the highest rank and distinction under a sovereign, who 
always disposed of royal favors with proverbial economy and 
discernment. More causes than one, however, combined to 
overcast the prospects that was opening upon him; and although 
the information, which we have upon this subject, is unfortu- 
nately incomplete, yet there are sufficient grounds for conclud- 
ing, that the envy of rivals was the principal instrument that 
brought about his fall. In the cabinet he shone with a more 
benignant lustre than in the field. As a politician, his leading 
principles were religious toleration, enmity to Spain, and de- 
termined opposition to her encroachments. For the display of 
these opinions, he incurred odium, persecution, and death. In 
a court, where it is difficult to hold fast to one’s integrity, it is 
quite probable that he sometimes forgot the great ends which 
he had determined to pursue, and mingled with elevated de- 
signs, motives of envy and jealousy. On the whole, how- 
ever, he proved himself a loyal subject to Elizabeth, and yet a 
bold defender of the rights of the people. He was ever ad- 
verse to the established church; and by his encroachments upon 
its temporalities, his protection of nonconformists, the liberality 
of his opinions, and the freedom with which he expressed 
them, he made himself obnoxious in the highest degree to the 
whole body of the clergy. Indeed, so much did he become the 
object of invective, that the cry of atheist, that established 
watchword of calumny—was raised against him. He was even 
charged with establishing a school of atheism, in which the 
doctrines of the Old and New Testament were derided, and 
the most dangerous principles infused into the minds of his 
bet Bat I aminclined to think that the enemies of Raleigh 
vad a deeper source of hatred than mere party rancor. He 


had been the avowed patron of every measure, which conduced 
to diffuse information and support tolerance and free inquiry: 
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Jt adds rather than subtracts from his fame, that his principles 
and conduct were disliked and discountenanced by no body of 
men so much as the jesuils, a learned and designing sect indeed, 
but whose power was strengthened and whose superstitions 
were extended only by the weakness and ignorance of others. 
From a spirit of investigation and incredulity which has been 
observed in learned men in more enlightened days, it has been 
inferred that he was a deist. He diligently endeavored, how- 
ever, to instil the principles of christianity into the wild natives 
of Virginia; and it is far more common for those who profess 
religious principles to swerve from the practice of their tenets, 
than for those who broach sentiments of infidelity to perform 
actions worthy of christian motives. His advice to his son, his 
splendid conclusion to his history of the world, indeed innu- 
merable passages which might be quoted from his works, prove 
that his mind was chastened and elevated by devotional feel- 
ings: The charge against Raleigh of propagating atheism, 
originated in the spleen of father Parsons, on account of the 
knight’s public instrumentality in framing Elizabeth’s pro- 
clamation against popish seminaries abroad; but the cha- 
racter of that prelate is so well known, that little credit 
can be attached to his assertions, especially in a case where his 
bigotry was so likely to prevail. Ill fame is, however, too ad- 
hesive in its nature to allow such an opinion once started to be 
readily forgotten. No misfortune can be greater than his 
whose opinions are distorted by the prejudices and fashions of 
the times into the very reverse of whut they really are. A man 
who thinks and judges for himself, who is unswayed by aged 
follies and revevend errors, is an atheist. The man who hates 
idle noise and empty professions, or preserves a pure religion in 
his breast, is a silent, dumb, dissembling atheist. 


But I will witness for my Raleigh’s faith: 

Yes, I have seen him when the tempest raged, 
When from the precipice of mountain waves 

All hearts have trembled at the gulf below, 

He, with a steady supplicating look, 

Displayed his trust in that twemendous Power, 
Who curbs the billows and cuts short the waves 
Of the rude whirlwind in its midway course, 
And bids the madness of the waves to cease, 


But sir Walter Raleigh was a man too ardent in his pas- 
sions and too sanguine in his temperament to withstand great 
(temptations. There existed between him and the beautiful 
daughter of sir Nicholas Throgmorton an intimacy which, if it 
had happened at the present time, would have blasted the 
reputation of the lady, but not perhaps injured the fair fame of 
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the gallant knight! The sound and energetic mind of the father 
had descended to his daughter; and but for the error of her 
early days, brought about less by her own weakness than the 
seducing caresses of an accomplished, (in some respects, may 
I not add, unprincipled courtier,) few female characters have 
appeared with more uncommon attributes than Elizabeth 
Throgmorton. She possessed personal attractions in a most 
eminent degree; she was capable of a devotion to the object of 
her affections beyond the power of absence, persecution, and 
even death, to diminish. She had a resolution, and a high-born 
and disinterested spirit, that well became the wife of a hero, 
Sir N. Throgmorton was dead, and yet Raleigh did not scruple 
to seduce a young lady, thus left without a father’s care, and to 
leave her name another instance of the contagion of that court, 
in which she had shone with such a pure and chaste lustre, 
But while we execrate the seducer, we cannot but admire the 
husband. Although during the first years of their marriage 
the young lady was banished from court, and their mutual 
attachment seemed only to bring separation and sorrow, yet 
their union, although preeminently marked by vicissitudes, was 
yet cheered by uninterrupted affection. On every important 
occurrence cf his life, Raleigh addressed her as the confidential 
repository of his joys and affections; sometimes in the language 
of affectionate consolation in their common bereavement, and 
always in that of regard and implicit respect. 

To the advocates of Raleigh, his account of his progress 
through Guiana has always appeared to be written in good 
faith, as the genuine narration of a correct but lively writer. 
Others, less credulous, have thought that his imagination was 
heightened by a sanguine temperament; and that it was his 
object as well as interest to give false and exaggerated descrip- 
tions of the country which he had visited. Respecting these 
accounts the veracity of Raleigh was most mercilessly weighed 
during the latter part of his life, and posterity has been scarcely 
more favorable to him than his cotemporaries. The statements 
are rash and unqualified; the assertions and promises are of 
the most dazzling and alluring kind. The descriptions are 
calculated in the highest degree to ensnare the fancy of the 
young and adventurous. Every circumstance, that he relates, 
is touched with the colorings of fancy or of artifice; every 
stone is said to promise gold by its complexion, and the com- 
mon soldier shall there fight for precious metals instead of 
pence. But whether his narrative was intended as a work of 
fiction or a true account of his travels, Raleigh soon felt on his 
return to England those inconveniences and annoyances, which 
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a sanguine disposition experiences from the incredulous or per- 
haps, slanderous portion of the community. 
ut when Essex was condemned for treason, the trial of 
Raleigh’s forbearance and elevation of mind began. It was 
generally said that he might get himself eternal honor and love, 
more than he could otherwise, if he would procure her ma- 
jesty’s warrant to free the imprisoned lord, which he might 
compass by undertaking it in person. Essex was the idol of 
the people and the rival of Raleigh. Though he was a dan- 
gerous, he was not an irreclaimable subject. Elizabeth’s reluc- 
tance to sign the warrant for his execution was natural and 
wellknown. But Raleigh made no attempt to obtain the royal 
mercy—an attempt, that would not only have freed him from 
the popular charges of malignity against Essex, but would have 
made him both the favorite of the queen and the idol of the 
people, as well as the friend of his foe. If he actually had 
the moderation to preserve a decent neutrality in his conduct 
towards Essex, it was more than the world believed. The 
spirit of the age permitted, on public occasions, a grossness of 
invective and a violence of proceedings that would now be 
regarded with disgust, and repaid with shame. If Raleigh 
aggravated in the slightest degree, the misfortunes of his fallen 
rival, he was severely but justly punished in the subsequent 
events of his own ruin. It is even affirmed by Hume, that he 
attended the execution of Essex on purpose to glut his ven- 
geance with a sight of his sufferings. But as he was by his 
office of master of the guard, obliged to be present, he must be 
absolved from so heinous and diabolical an offence. Surely, 
nothing is more calculated to elevate and dignify a man, both 
in his own and the public estimation, as freedom from envy and 
other meaner passions. Talents may acquire fame, and be 
useful in their proper place, but only elevation of mind consti- 
tutes true nobility. In nothing is the great man so clearly seen 
as in giving to his rivals their just character and just fame, and 
even in decking them with borrowed plumes. It is this trait 
that we admire in Washington, and Shakspeare’s Henry V. 
But even those men, who are at once wise and mean, have 
melancholy forebodings at the downfall of those who have 
been their competitors for present power or future fame. They 
cannot but be led to moralize, not only upon the general uncer- 
tainty of human affairs, but upon the slippery nature of the 
paths which they themselves tread, and the unsafe foundations 
upon which they place both their hopes of happiness and fame. 
They cannot but wonder at the frivolous forgetfulness of princes, 
and the equally frivolous inconstancy of the people. They 
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cannot but compare the fallen felon and abject criminal with 
the gallant courtier and wise statesman. 

Such doubtless were some of the sentiments which agitated 
the troubled mind of Raleigh, on the melancholy occasion of 
which we have just spoken. ‘* There was a report spread, says 
he, ‘that I should rejoice at the death of my lord Essex, and 
that I should take tobacco in his presence; when I 
I shed tears at his death, though I was one of the contrary fac- 
tion; and at the time of his death I was all the while in the 
armory at the farther end, where I could but see him. I was 
sorry that I was not with him; for I heard he had a desire to 
see me, and be reconciled to me: so that I protest I lamented 
his death; and good cause had I, for it was the worse for me as 
it proved; for after he was gone, I was little beloved.’ 

The qualities which sir Walter Raleigh had evinced, were 
calculated to insure the approbation of an enlightened mon- 
arch like Elizabeth, conscious of her own power, possessed of 
the confidence and affection of the people, and endowed with 
penetration and discernment to employ in their appropriate 
channels the busy ambition and active talents with which her 
court abounded. But James J. devoted to peace more from 
timidity than principle, and who seems to have been the wisest 
fool in christendom, saw in the military genius of Raleigh 

nothing but a fruitful source of disturbances; and in his ac- 
knowledged fame he dreaded an eclipse of that reputation for 
learning, which he had sent before him, and which he desired 
to shine unrivalled in the English court. James’ inclination to 
make peace with Spain also alienated him from Raleigh, who 
had written a memorial to point out the disadvantages of a 
treaty with that country. It is difficult to enter into the mo 
tives which actuated the wary and disingenuous Cecil in bis 
immediate desertion of Raleigh; but it is certain, that in his 
intrigues he endeavored to effect the ruin of his former friend. 
But had the king been ever so alive to the rare qualities of 
Raleigh’s mind, and more sensible of the benefits of his exam- 
pie, one circumstance alone would have obliterated the result 
of all these considerations. This was the suggestion which he 
made in conjunction with lord Cobham and sir John Forte: 
cue, that James, before his coronation, should be obliged to sub- 
scribe certain articles, and that the number of his countrymen 
in office should be restrained within due bounds. The corrup 
tion of the English court, the weakness of the king, the influ 
ence of the Scots, and the deep duplicity of Cecil, were obvious 
to all men of experience and discernment. Suspicion and 
jealousy pervaded the higher classes of the community, and 
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divided the responsible advisers of the king into factions. But 
besides the principal parties, there was a subordinate cabal com- 

of persons who mingled in affairs without having any con- 
nection with government; and who had little in common, except 
aresolution not to join any other faction. These were all En 
lishmen; they breathed nothing but a spirit of discontent, and 
were ready to attempt any thing for the sake of a change, even 
against the king himself. It may be readily conceived, that the 
contending interests of these two parties, the weakness of 
James, and the skilful manceuvres of Cecil, who veered with 
each prevailing faction, as it suited his interests, presented too 
seductive an occasion for the rash and the discontented to 
join in rebellion against a government, which, to say the least, 
was begun in error and continued with weakness. If Raleigh 
had bent beneath the tempest, it might perhaps have pass- 
ed over him; or, if he had retired from court and public offices, 
he might have regained his former power and credit. A com- 
bination was formed so singular in its nature, and so mysterious 
in its intention, that it has justly been called a ‘ riddle of state.’ 
Though no one céuld find any method of connected enterprise, 
it appeared that furious and ambitious spirits, meeting fre- 
quently together and thinking all the world as discontented as 
themselves, had entertained very criminal projects, and had 
even entered into a correspondence with the Flemish ambas- 
sador to give disturbance to the new government. Among the 
active, and enthusiastic, and malignant spirits, that were thus 
mingled together in this strange association, the name of 
Raleigh, unhappily for him, appears. The imputed object of 
the plot was to change the succession, to surprise the king, and 
to fix on the throne Arabella Stuart, a near relation of the 
king, by the family of Lenox, and descended equally from 
Henry VII. 

Under the impressions of cowardice and the excitement of 
rage, lord Cobham, with all the inconsistency of falsehood, and 
with alternate resolution and remorse, gave in his deposition, 
interspersed with many oaths and exclamations, that at the 
instigation of Raleigh only, had he entered upon these treason- 
able designs. On reading passages of his iniquitous testimony, 
the wretched nobleman, conscious of his own nefarious dealings, 
and seized with a sudden impulse almost diabolical in its na- 
ture, exclaimed ‘Oh traitor! Oh villain! now will I confess the 
whole truth.’ This burst of passion was followed by an avowal, 
or rather fabrication, of circumstances that was but too eagerly 
received by the assembled enemies of the unfortunate Raleigh: 
Thus, as it were, prejudged and condemned by anticipation, Ra- 
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leigh was arrested on the 21st September 1603, .and shortly 
afterwards committed to the tower. It is melancholy to learn, 
that the fortitude of this great man deserted him in this trying 
period of his life. Adversity was new to him, and his haughty 
and impetuous spirit was little calculated to bear unexpected, 
and it may be, unmerited disgrace. It is certain, that his mind 
was wrought to the highest pitch of agony and despair, and 
that he attempted, though unsuccessfully, to put an end to his 
troubles, by suicide. It was reserved for him in a future period, 
‘to retrieve the errors of a useful but not faultless career, and to 
rise from degradation to glory, by the christian virtues of meek- 
ness, forbearance, and submission. On the 17th of November, 
he was arraigned at Winchester on his trial for high treason. 
He was charged with conspiring to deprive the king of his 
government, to raise sedition in the realm, to alter religion, 
to bring in the Roman superstition, and to procure foreign ene- 
mies to invade the kingdom. He was accused of holding con- 
ferences with lord Cobham to advance Arabella Stuart to the 
crown and royal throne, and with endeavoring to obtain from the 
ambassador of the Archduke of Austria, six lsundred thousand 
crowns, to bring to pass his intended treasons. ‘The farther to 
effect his traitorous designs, it was alleged, that he had written 
and published a book against the most just and royal title of the 
king. The prosecution was opened by the king’s serjeant at 
law. Sir Edward Coke followed, and divided his argument 
into three parts—imitalion, supportation, and defence. The 
treasons of the prisoner, he likened to Sampson’s foxes, which 
were joined in their tails although their heads were severed. 
Three things, he said, were observable in them: Ist. They had 
a watchword; their pretence was bonum in se, their intent 
was malum in se: 2d. They avouched scripture: 3d. They 
avouched the common law to prove that he was no king till he 
was crowned. Then he defined treason: there was treason in 
the heart, in the hand, in the mouth, and in consummation; 
comparing that in corde, to the root of a tree; in ore, to the bud; 
in manu, to the blossom; and that which is in consummation to 
the fruit. He called sir Walter a most notorious traitor 
and monster; and said that he had an English face but a Span- 
ish heart. This policy he termed Machiavelian and devilish; 
and his practices, he declared, were the most horrible that ever 
came out of the bottomless pit of hell. After a long trial, in 
which the prisoner defended himself with an ability equal to 
the scurrility with which he was attacked, the jury retired, aD 
in a few minutes brought in a verdict of guilty. 
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Before his judges, sir Walter was humble, but not abject; 
dutiful, but not dejected. To the jury he was affable, but not 
fawning; hoping but not trusting in them; carefully persuading 
them with reason, but not troubling them with intemperate im- 

rtunities: upon the whole, showing a love of life rather than 
afear of death. The hearing of his cause changed enemies 
into friends, malice into compassion, and the minds of the 
greater number present into commiseration. He was left to 
the mercy of the king, who probably thought that he was too 
great a malecontent to live, and possibly too innocent to die. 
He was committed to the tower, and he converted his prison 
intoa study. Since his majesty had buried and, as it were, 
banished him from the world, he thought it no treason to disturb 
the ashes of former times, and bring to view the actions of for- 
mer heroes. It was at this time and in this place that he com- 
menced his History of the World—a work, which, for the exact- 
ness of its chronology, the singularity of its contexture, and the 
wonderful extent of its learning, would seem to be the labor of 
an age. It still remains a dispute whether the age he lived in, 
was more indebted to his sword or his pen—the one being so 
busy in conquering the new world, and the other so eloquent 
in describing the old. Beginning with the creation of the 
world, sir Walter has, in this work, given us the flower of recor- 
ded history to the end of the second Macedonian war; and hav- 
ing reviewed the three first monarchies of the world, he leaves 
Rome triumphant about a century and a half before the birth of 
our Savior—comprehending a period of nearly four thousand 
years: Ranking with that class of historians who prefer the 
exercise of judgment in selecting, to that of genius in adorning, 
his industry and penetration are highly conspicuous, and his 
manner is the best model of that species of style which some 
authors have affected to revive in the present age. His superior 
mode of treating Greek and Roman story has justly excited 
regret that he should have devoted so many pages to Jewish 
and rabbinical learning, and has not allowed himself greater 
latitude on those more fascinating parts of ancient history. It 
has truly been said of this stupendous production, that its 
greatest defect is, that one half of it is wanting. Never, perhaps, 
in any language was a work of such varied ané profound learn- 
ing, composed with so little apparent difficulty to the author. 
Whilst the learned have been moved with admiration at the 
vast stores of erudition, which its pages unfold, the less enlight- 
ened reader cannot fail to rise from its perusal, without having 
his knowledge of human nature improved, and his desire of vir- 
tuous distinction stimulated. It adds greatly to the interest of 
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the composition, that the writer has identified himself with 
many of the most striking passages in the course of his 

ous dissertations and minute details. We refer continually to 
the historian, whose opinions, experience, and personal obser- 
vation are continually called into active requisition in the com- 
pilation of its pages. In relating the actions of the warlike, 
and the exertions of the wise, he writes with the spirit of an 
enthusiast and the discernment of a veteran in the field of fame. 
This generous ardor was not smothered by those sceptical views 
which, under the name of philosophical moderation, have cooled 
down the expression of every noble sentiment. For the envia- 
able state of mind which he possessed—for that elevation of 
character which proceeds from the prostration of the soul before 
God—for that strength which proceeds from weakness—Ra- 
leigh was indebted to adversity, which furnished him the oppor- 
tunity, and impressed him with the proper spirit to execute this 
great work. He was one of those men who are wounded, to 
be cured—and broken, to be made straight; or, as my lord Ve- 
rulam expresses it, made acquainted with their own imperfec- 
tions, that they may be perfected. 

On the 29th October, 1618, nearly fifteen years after his trjal 
at Winchester, he was conveyed by the sheriffs of London toa 
scaffold in Old Palace yard, at Westminster, where he was exe- 
cuted about nine o’clock of the same day. He appeared with 
a smiling countenance, and after saluting the lords and gentle- 
men present, he defended himself before God and: man of the 
crimes which he was condemned to expiate on the scaffold. 
Finding his fate inevitable, he now collected all his courage, 
and met death with the most heroic indifference. Feeling the 
edge of the ‘ax with which he was to be beheaded, *’Tis a sharp 
remedy,’ said he; ‘ but a sure one for all ills:’ then calmly laid 
his head on:the block and received the fatal blow. 

Of all the transactions of a reign distinguished by public dis- 
content, this was, perhaps, the most odious. Men of every. con- 
dition were filled with indignation against the court. Even 
such as acknowledged the justice of the punishment, blamed 
the measure. They thought it cruel to execute a sentence, 
originally severe, and tacitly pardoned, which had been so long 
suspended; and they considered it mean and impolitic to sact'- 
fice to a concealed enemy of England, the only man in the 
kingdom whose reputation was: high for valor and military 
experience. 

Thus lived and thus died sir Walter Raleigh. Too ambitious 
to be quiet, too rash to be:successful—with an imagination supe- 
rior to his judgment, and passions-that frequently got the beiter 
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of his reason. A man of the world—infinite in his learning, 
and constant in his intercourse with polite and intellectual 
society, he is yet said to have spoken broad Devonshire to his 
dying day. Though almost always engaged in expeditions 
either on land or at sea, he was in the closet profound and eradite 
—in society gay, frolicksome, and loquacious. He possessed an 
imagination that was rendered not sickly by indulgence, but 
invigorated by the aid of exercise and cultivation. ‘The scope 
which he proposed to himself in his literary undertakings, was 
so extensive, that it could be compassed only by a mind of the 
most powerful and elevated character. He was an experimen- 
talist rather than a dreamer. He planned more than many 
men have ever ventured to think on, and executed what few 
have had the boldness to plan. An excess of imagination how- 
ever, while it gave the charm, produced also the ae of Ra- 
leigh’s career. Although it was the source of his glorious en- 
terprises, it was also the cause of his ambition, and his acts of 
impradence and inconsistency. His faults belonged to the pe- 
riod in which he lived; his virtues a more civilized age would 
have viewed with admiration, and repaid with gratitude. 
Though accused, perhaps with justice, of ambition and avarice, 
he was not time-serving, like Cecil, nor despicably subservient, 
like Bacon. He neither villified Cobham, nor deigned to ask of 
Gondemar the boon of existence. Asa public man, earnest, 
liberal, enlightened, and for the most part independent, his 
faults but seldom settled into vices. Though tempted in the 
ardor of military fame to acts of cruelty, he became mild, leni- 
ent and compassionate. Even with respect to his veracity, we 
much doubt whether he believed or feigned to believe in the 
riches of Guiana; and we incline rather to censure him for folly 
than charge him with deception. Spain’s scourge, and Gonde- 


mar’s victim, the whole nation pitied him, and princes inter- 


ceded fer his safety. He was a person of great interest, but 
much greater worth. ‘The favorite of Elizabeth, and her suc- 
cessor’s sacrifice. The envy of Leicester, the rival of Cecil, and 
the superior of Essex, he had a mind that would play the first 
part on any stage. A statesman, a seaman, a soldier, a chemist, 
and a historian, we know not in which character most suitably 
to describe him; and we regard him as one of those rare and 
extraordinary men, who seem to be born for that.very thing 
which they undertake. 
23* 
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NORAH CONNELL, OR THE MAID OF WEXFORD. 


Tue twenty-third of July, 1803, will long be memorable in 
the annals of the city of Dublin. 1t was on the evening of that 
day, five years after the rebellion in which. his elder brother 
had been so conspicuous, that Robert Emmet, aided by a few 
hundred of the populace, armed: chiefly with. miserable pikes, 
made his ilkjudged and insane attempt to gain possession of 
the capital of Ireland, then garrisoned with regular troops and 
well-disciplined volunteers,.to the number of at least ten thou- 
sand; with the still more extravagant design, also, of revolu- 
tionizing the kingdom. Amongst the very few of his infatuated 
adherents, who possessed any property whatever, was a youth, 
named Stedman, a native of the county of Wexford, who had 
resided about six years in the city, in the employment of a 
respectable draper, near the royal exchange. After the disas- 
trous issue of the insurrection—which extended little further 
than desultory attacks upon. individual yeomanry returning from 
parade, the cruel assassination of Lord Kilwardin and his 
nephew, and a skirmish of half an hour’s duration with a party 
of the twenty-first fusileers, quartered in a street called the 
Coombe—young Stedman, wandering in the shades of night 
through the northern suburbs of the city, continued his flight, 
from hedge to hedge, and from grove to grove, until he found 
himself at length in a small fishing village, called Rostrevor, in 
the neighborhood of Henry; whence, it is probable, he hoped 
to obtain a passage on board some vessel bound for the United 
States. 

It was difficult, however, at that period of agitation and 
alarm, to remain long concealed. A letter, written incautiously 
to a relative in Dublin, discovered his retreat; and ina few 
days afterwards he was secured within the walls of Newgate, 
and notified to prepare for trial. 

The writer of this little sketch had become a member of one 
of the city corps, immediately after the breach of the peace of 
Amiens, a few months before the abortive enterprise of the 
lamented Emmett; who, taking advantage of the renewal of 
hostilities between. France and England, departed from the 
valley of Montmorenci, in the former kingdom, where he had 
been residing with his. deservedly eminent and revered elder 
brother, the late Thomas- Addis Emmett, of the New-York bar; 
and, by a circuitous route through the neutral territories of the 
north, was enabled to reach the capital of. his native country. 
At that period, the liberal and enlightened nobleman, the earl 
of Hardwicke, held the vice-royalty of Ireland; the rebellion 
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of 98, owing to the humane policy of his immediate predeces- 
sor, lord Cornwallis, had been almost forgotten; and persons of 
every religious persuasion, who had been attached to the oppo- 
site political parties, which in that rebellion had desolated some 
of the fairest portions of their native island with fire and sword, 
were now seen carrying their muskets in the same ranks;—the 
former members of the united Irish party seeking to obtain 
a redress of grievances only by a and firm remonstrances 
to the imperial parliament; and both parties determined to 
support the existing government, in preventing a foreign enemy 
from putting his foot upon their shores. Stedman had been 
introdaced at my brother’s counting-house, by a mutual acquain- 
tance, as a young man of industry and integrity, who was in 
want ofa clerkship; and, in conformity with the comprehensive 
hospitality which distinguishes the capital of Ireland, had seve- 
ral times been invited to our table. 

At the period of the insurrection, I had scarcely reached the 
age of manhood; but a person clothed in the royal uniform, 
though a son of one of the commanders of the old volunteer 
association, who had been a conspicuous member of the far- 
famed Dungannon convention, was not to be rejected as a wit- 
ness, on account of his youth. Having been subpcenaed by the 
unhappy prisoner, to testify on his behalf, I waited upon his coun- 
sel, the celebrated Leonard McNally, to ascertain the nature of 
my expected examination, which I learned was to be confined to 
moral character—for I dreaded to be questioned in relation to 
his political opinions—and attended the sessions-house in Green 
street day after day, until the period of his trial arrived. 

The court was opened with the usual proclamation; intense 
solicitude was evinced in the countenances of the assembled 
crowd; when, after a few minutes, the jailer entered the hall, 
and, with the aid of the military, made his way to the solicitor- 
general, who, with the other counsel, was seated in front of the 
bench. But Stedman did not accompany him; and the breath- 
less anxiety of the multitude was soon converted into astonish- 
ment and horror, when the presiding judge, baron George, in 
a becoming, and no doubt, sincere tone of solemnity and feel- 
4 announced that the unhappy young man had added to the 
offence, for which he was to have been arraigned, the crime of 
voluntary death! 

The jailer returned in haste to the adjoining prison. Accom- 
soe by a fellow-member of the corps to which I was attached, 

quickly ascended the steps of Newgate, and the massive doors 
had scarcely ceased to resound upon their hinges, when, having 
crossed a small area, or court yard, and ascended another flight 
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of steps, we found ourselves in the chamber which 
ed the prisoner of state. Horrible, indeed, was the sight which 
we then beheld! On the floor, directly in front of the entrance, 
lay the colossal figure of Stedman,a pistol by his side, the blood 
streaming from a wound above his right ear, and the gore dif- 
fused around his head and body, to a depth and extent, indi- 
cating that little of the vital fluid had been left within his veins, 
He was stretched at length; his arms rested parallel with his 
sides; not a muscle was seen to vibrate, nor a breath to heave, 
‘Ill-fated youth! thought I, as I looked down upon the tragic 
scene, you have chosen your mode of exit from the world:— 
your relatives will be spared the agony of knowing that you 
are to end your days, viewed by your fellow-citizens, upon the 
scaffold; where, after your body has been allowed to fall upon 
the pavement, the common hangman, having severed your head 
with his b!ood-stained knife, shall expose it to the gaze of the 
surrounding multitude, with the thrice uttered exclamation, 
* This is the head of a traitor ? 

Scarcely had I ended this brief reflection, when Mr. Lake, 
the state surgeon, entered the chamber, and inserting his fore- 
finger into tie wound, ‘The ball,’ said he, * has not penetrated 
the brain; the skull is only roughened; the lead, I think, has 
rebounded from the parietal bone; and he is only stunned by 
the contusion.’ 

My companion immediately commenced a search, and the 
bullet was found under the dressing-table, on the floor. The 
surgeon then made a deep incision across the wound, and 
»robed around it with his finger, when instantly the prostrate 
Stedman showed signs of returning life, by uttering the most 
heart-rending cries, and moving his arms and Jegs up and down, 
with such rapidity and force, that all who were present, now six 
in number, were scarcely able to restrain him; but at length 
having grown weak from his own exertions and the loss of 
blood, he became gradually more composed; we placed him on 
his bed, and Jeft him in charge of the people of the jail. 

But, how was the weapon conveyed to Stedman, guarded as 
he had been by so many turnkeys? An answer to this question 
will be found in the following narrative. 

When, descending the steps of the prison, returning to my 
home, I heard, uttered in a subdued, but earnest tone, * That is 
his witness, Mr. - , of the corps:—he is Stedman's 
friend '—When I had reached the pavement, a young female 
turned quickly around, and, having gazed for a moment in my 
face, she moved towards the man who had attracted her atte 
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tion, and seizing him eagerly by the arm, they both left the 
crowd together. 

I had scarcely entered my brother’s house, in order to pre- 
pare my arms for the purpose of joining a division of my co 
then stationed at the exchange, when there appeared in 
parlor a young woman, with a wild and anxious aspect. It was 
the same female that had drawn my attention at the prison. 
Her bonnet was trimmed with a green ribbon; she wore a rib- 
bon of the same color for a belt, and from her neck were sus- 

nded a crucifix and string of beads. She was rather above 
the middle height, of that robust make, which characterizes the 
female peasantry of the south of Ireland, yet exquisitely pro- 
portioned: her hair was of raven blackness, her complexion of 
the brunette cast, and altogether she had the appearance of 
being of the ancient Milesian race. I offered her a chair. 
She remained for a moment silent, with her fine black eyes 
directed inquiringly to my face, as if doubting the reality of 
what she had heard respecting me, and endeavoring to deter- 
mine whether or not she would be safe in confiding to me her 
designs. 

‘You seem fatigued,’ said I, at the same time ringing the 
housekeeper’s bell. When you have taken some refreshment, 
I shall with pleasure listen to what you seem desirous to com- 
municate. ‘Mrs. L——.,’ I said to the housekeeper, who just 
then opened the parlor-door, ‘conduct this young woman to your 
chamber; assist her in the arrangement of her dress, and when 
her spirits are recruited, I wish to hear what she has to say.’ 

A few brief minutes sufficed to make her toilet, and finish 
her repast. 

‘You are a kind young gentleman,’ said she, when she 
returned to the parlor, in which I sat with my head reclined 
upon my hand, my arm resting on the table. ‘You are kind 
to the unfortunate, and may Heaven reward you in this world 
and in the next. They tell me you are Stedman’s witness, and 
his friend.’ 

As she seemed to have laid a strong emphasis upon the word 
friend, I thought it proper to explain the extent of the service 
I was willing to render the unhappy youth:—‘I have been sub- 
penaed to say what I know of Stedman’s general character:— 
on this point,’ eaid I, ‘ my evidence will be favorable, though 
I fear, of no avail; further, I can do nothing for him, even were 
he my brother. I deeply regret the rash enterprise, into which 
he has been led by Emmett, and entertain little hope of his 
acquittal.’ 


‘There is none, she replied, with energy: ‘ but is there no 
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hope?’ Here, she paused, and uttered a deep-drawn sj 
‘ that the wound.’—* Yes, there remains that sad hope,’ I rejoin- 
ed, ‘that he will ? 

‘Merciful Heaven!’ she exclaimed, clasping her hands 
together, and looking with extreme intentness in my face; 
‘must he then die again! Must Stedman yield up his last breath 
upon the gallows, and are all my exertions unavailing, to save 
him from that disgrace!’ 

‘What mean you?’ exclaimed I. ‘Have you endeavored to 
favor his escape from prison; or was it through your means, that 
he obtained the weapon with which he sought to evade the 
sentence of the law, and has committed a heavy crime against 
his Maker?’ 

‘Jt was through my means,’ she replied. *”Twas I, Worah 
Connell, that procured the pistol; *twas this hand, continued 
she, extending her right arm towards me, ‘that gave it to him, 
in the very room where he now lies, between life and death— 
We are from the same county; from the same village; we 
drew the milk that nourished us in our infancy from the same 
breast !” 

‘Then, you are his sister, Norah,’ said I. ‘ His sister! No, not 
jast his sister. Iam his foster sister. The same day he first 
drew breath, his mother died. My own mother had, the day 
before, lost her infant, and young Stedman was brought to sup- 
ply its place; thus, giving herself relief, and saving the life of 
a neighbor’s child. ‘Two years after, ] was born. He continued 
under our roof, until he was seven years old; we were play- 
fellows and schoolmates, until he was fifteen, when he left us, 
and went to the city to reside; and yearly since, until the pre- 
sent summer, did he visit the country, to see his friends. I 
loved him long—I loved him deeply—more than a sister loves— 
but he knew it not!’ os 

Here, overcome by the intensity of her feelings, Norah smote 
her breast with agony, and her voice was for awhile stopped 
by convulsive sobs. At length, becoming more composed, she 
proceeded: 

‘ Two days after the rising in the city, I heard that Stedman 
had been out with Emmett; that he had lent him a house 
which he owned, for the purpose of concealing pikes; and that 
he had escaped. A week afterwards, I learned that he was 
taken, that he was confined in Newgate, and would be tried 
when it came to his turn. I need not trouble you, Sir, with a 
recital of my feelings; you are yourself young, and in a similar 
situation would have felt as acutely as I did.—I knew that 
the penalty of treason was death; a painful and disgraceful 
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death upon the 
way. In the rebellion of 98, there had been many battles 
fought in our neighborhood; and an officer of one of the high- 
land regiments, who had been wounded, was brought, by some 
soldiers, to our house, where, in a few weeks, he breathed his 
last’ My father, though he had been in all the battles, fighting 
for the country, on the other side, was kind to the unfortunate 
gentleman, and tended him in every thing, as if he had been 
hisown son. The officer was not ungrateful. Perceiving his 
end approaching, he asked us to hand him his belt, which, asa 
small token of gratitude, he said, he presented to my father. 
It contained a case of pocket pistols, some bullets, a flask of 
powder,and a dirk. The evening after I heard of Stedman’s 
captivity, I made preparations to set out for Dublin. Witha 
small bundle of clothes, in which 1 concealed the officer’s belt 
and its contents, I left my house on foot, and the next evening 
I came in view of Charlemont bridge, which crosses the grand 
canal,in the hope of entering the city in time to reach the 
dwelling of a friend. Lut the gates were closed, and I feared 
I must remain outside of the barriers till morning. As I ap- 
proached nearer, however, my fears were lessened. I perceiv- 
ed a small wicket gate still open, and quickened my pace, in 
the hope of passing through, before that also was closed by the 
guard within. I had approached within a few yards, when the 
evening gun which betokens sunset, met my ear, and the wicket 
was instantly drawn in, and bolted. I stopped not, however, 
until I had reached the gate, and, looking through between the 
planks which formed the barrier, 1 beheld a young man, walk- 
ing as a sentinel, who, from his slender form. and youthful coun- 
tenance, ] judged was not a soldier of the line. 

‘Sir, said I, ‘will you permit a young woman to pass?” 

‘No, he replied, turning around, and stopping directly in 
front of me, ‘I cannot permit either young or old to pass this 
gate, after the evening gun. Such times as these, we must 
obey our orders strictly; and I am charged to let no one pass, 
not even the commander-in-chief, without the countersign. It 
isa hard struggle, however, sometimes, continued he, looking 
archly at me, as he was about to resume his walk, ‘between 
love and duty, and the sooner we cease this parley, the better 
for his majesty’s service.’ 

‘I amastranger, sir, I replied, ‘ weary after a long journey; 
I have tasted no food since morning; I am desirous to get to the 
house of a friend in the city, before dark; all the houses in the 
Village through which I have just passed, are now closed; the 
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evening is unusually cold for the season, and surely will not 
allow 7 heats to lie all night upon the po + 

‘] really feel for your situation, my good ¥ ” he rejoined, 
‘and almost regret that I am now a soldier. ere you even at 
this side of the canal, you could not proceed a hundred yards 
without being stopped by one of the patrols; and you are bet- 
ter where you are, than in our guard-house. Here,’ said the 
young sentinel, taking off his haversack, and pushing it 
one of the intervals of the barrier; ‘in this bag you will find 
something to make your supper; and here,’ continued he, un- 
buckling his guard-coat, ‘this will serve you for a cloak; and so 
bounce into that vacant sentry-box at your side of the barrier, 
and pass the night. Adieu, till the morning gun. Here come 
the rounds!’ 

‘I was now seated within my lodging place, and notwith- 
standing the extreme agitation of my mind, so great was my 
bodily fatigue, that I fell asleep, and continued so until morning, 
except when the cry of “All’s well!” was uttered by the watch- 
ful sentinels, throughout the vast line of outposts with which the 
city is now surrounded. 

‘ At length the twilight gave notice of approaching day; the 
morning gun was fired at the castle; and the volunteers were 
relieved by the soldiers of the line. The wicket gate was now 
thrown open, the young sentinel who had treated me with so 
much kindness, beckoned me to pass. 1 sprang quickly from 
my place of shelter, and returned him his bag and cloak, with 
brief but heart-felt thanks, and soon found myself within the 
harrier. ‘Now,’ said the noble-minded youth, * you can pro- 
ceed to your place of destination in safety. I would offer my- 
self as your escort, but I must accompany our party to the head- 
quarters of our corps, at the college to be dismissed; and I have 
besides an urgent duty to perform for my uncle, who, on a short 
notice, has been requested by the attorney-general to conduct 
the prosecution of one of Emmett’s principal confederates— 
Stedman, | think he told me, whose trial comes on to-day, at 
ten, and I am to see that the witnesses are in court, in time.’ 

‘Stedman!’ I exclaimed, in a tone of surprise, which did not 
escape the young soldier’s attention. ‘Is Stedman to be tried 
to-day? Alas! I am his sister, and have come up to see him 
before he dies. Is there any way by which I can procure ad- 
= to the place of his confinement, before the hour of 
trial? 

‘I will see what can be done for you, replied the youth. 
*Call on me, in an hour, at No. —, Harcourt street, the next 
door but one from Stephen’s Green—farewell, till then!” 
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‘ At the appointed time I was at his uncle’s house; the youth 
was waiting for me at the door, and handing me a card, he said, 
“ There, that pass, my good girl, will procure you admittance. 
May God bless you, and give you firmness to bear up against 
whatever fate may befal your brother!” 

‘The rest of my story is soon told. Putting one of the pis- 
tols into my bosom, I hastened to the prison, and, having exhib- 
ited my pass, was admitted to the chamber of Stedman, who, 
you may naturally suppose, sir, was astonished to behold me 
there. We rushed into each other’s arms, and wept. The 
noise of approaching footsteps soon prompted me to disengage 
myself. Nota moment was to be lost. Stedman, I exclaimed, 
do not become a public spectacle! Let your death be in this 
chamber. Here, companion of my youth, I exclaimed—draw- 
ing the pistol, which I had loaded myself, from my bosom— 
here is a means of dying, worthy a brother of him who fell in 
the same cause with Fitzgerald,in the year ’98. 

‘You know the issue of the attempt, sir; Stedman yet lives, 
and I wish to see him again, before his trial.’ 

At this moment, De Courcy, my fellow-soldier, who had 
accompanied me into the prison when Stedman was lying pros- 
trate on the floor, entered the room, and, holding up a bullet 
between the finger and thumb of his right hand, * There,’ said 
he, ‘this is the lead. Poor fellow! ‘tis a pity there had not 
been more powder in the barrel; it would then have done its 
business better, and he would have died like a Roman!’ 

At this heathenish expression of De Courcy, I shook my head, 
in order to indicate my disapprobation: he looked archly at 
Norah, and then at myself, and saying ‘you are engaged, I per- 
ceive, he left the room. 

My young female visiter did not remain long behind him. 
Rising quickly from her chair, with an apology for having so 
long detained me, and the warmest acknowledgments for my 
hospitality, she rapidly descended the stairs, and reached the 
street. 

I readily conjectured the cause of her hasty departure. Fol- 
lowing De Courcy to his father’s house, she made known to him 
her wishes to obtain admittance to the prison. De Courcy was 
well aware that the keepers would now be doubly vigilant; and 
had been informed that no person whatever would be permitted 
to visit Stedman, except the surgeon, his confessor and his coun- 
sel. It was necessary, therefore, to make use of disguise. 
Arraying the young Wexford heroine in a suit of his own black 
clothes, which fitted her almost exactly, he furnished her with 
asmall case of surgical instruments, belonging to his brother, 
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and thus personating a student of the state surgeon, sent to 
dress the wound cf his master’s patient, she was enabled to de- 
ceive the acuteness of the Newgate turnkeys, and again reach 
the apartment of the youth shé loved; and having given him 
her remaining pistol, and staid just long enough to seem engaged 
in the pretended surgical operation, she departed. 

But the design of Norah was a second time abortive. In her 
haste to draw the pistol from her bosom, the flint had caught, 
unobserved by her in her dress, and it was not until she had 
returned to the habitation of her friend, that she discovered 
that the weapon she had left with Stedman was rendered 
useless. 

The physical strength of the young captive, gradually tri- 
umphed over the effects of the contusion, and the loss of blood. 
Ten days had elapsed, and as many lives had been doomed to 
atone for the inconsiderate and unwarrantable attempt to revo- 
Jutionize a kingdom, with means so signally disproportioned to 
the end proposed. Emmett himself had become an inmate of 
the same gloomy walls which contained his humble associate, 
who, having been brought back, as it were from the grave which 
he had opened for himself, on the eleventh day was informed 
that the period of his trial had again arrived. He was con- 
ducted into court, pale and wan from the effects of his attempt 
at suicide, tried, convicted, and sentenced to the usual death; 
and the following day, the triangle having been erected oppo- 
site the ruins of his own house, the fatal cord was attached, the 
ladder was at length removed from beneath his feet, and his 
body swung in convulsive agony, amidst the sympathy of thou- 
sands of his fellowmen. 

Norah did not survive him. De Courcy and myself, witha 
band of youth from our respected corps, committed the body of 
the lamented female to the earth; and in the ensuing spring 
we erected over her grave a white marble monument, bearing 
the simple inscription of her name. G. 
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Tue battle of Tippecanoe was one of the most decisive engage 
ments that ever was fought between the Indians and the whites. 
The numbers on either side were nearly equal; the place and 
time of attack were chosen by the Indians, who were the assal 
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ants, and who not only attempted to surprise our troops, but 
fought with an audacity unprecedented in the annals of savage 
warfare. Laying aside the usual cunning and caution of their 
peculiar system of tactics, which teaches them to avoid exposure, 
and to strike by stealth, they boldly rashed upon the American 
troops, and fought Land to hand, with the most desperate ferocity. 
They were not only completely beaten, but their loss was unu- 
sually great. 

The high sense entertained by the government, of the impor- 
tance of this victory, is emphatically expressed in a message 
from the »president to congress, dated December 18, 811. 
‘While it is deeply to be lamented,’ says Mr. Madison, ‘ that so 
many valuable lives have been lost in the action which took 
place on the 9th ultimo, congress will see with satisfaction, the 
dauntless spirit and fortitude, victoriously displayed by every 
description of the troops engaged, as well as the collected firm- 
ness which distinguished their commander, on an occasion 
requiring the utmost exertion of valor and discipline.’ 

The immediate results of this gallant achievement were highly 
honorable to the commander in chief, and beneficial to the 
country. As the intelligence spread with rapidity from tribe to 
tribe, the terror of our arms pervaded the frontier, and the 
numerous warriors of that wide region of wilderness, assembled 
hastily around their respective council fires, to deliberate on the 
measures which policy might dictate in such a crisis. Some of 
the tribes had openly, and others secretly, participated in the 
hostile schemes of Tecumthe and the prophet, while others had 
stood aloof, awaiting the issue of the approaching contest, and 
prepared to congratulate the party which might be victorious. 
The triumphant blow which Harrison had struck against the 
Indian power, at once decided the wavering, and quelled the 
discontented. As far as it was possible to impress the minds 
of these fickle and improvident barbarians, the impression was 
made; and the governor was soon apprised that his bayonets 
bad produced a deep and salutary conviction, which the admo- 
nitions of years had failed to inculcate. Deputations from a 
aumber of the tribes waited upon him, to disclaim all connec- 
tion with Tecumthe, to profess their unaltered friendship to- 
wards our government, and to deprecate the consequences of 
that unhappy delusion which had led to the recent conflict. 

The conduct of these deputies, was entirely different from 
that of the chiefs and warriors, who had formerly met the gov- 
ernor in council; submission and respect were now substituted 
lor the insolence which had, on previous occasions, marked their 
deportment. In February, 1812, the governor received intelli- 
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gence, that cighty Indians, deputies froin all the tribes who 
were engaged in the late hostilities, except the Shawanese, 
had arrived at fort Harrison, on their way to Vincennes. He 
immediately sent a messenger to meet them, to inquire the 
reason of their coming in so large a body, and to propose to 
them to send back all but a few chiefs from each tribe, or that 
the whole should come unarmed. This step he adopted in 
consequence of a private notice, which intimated the existence 
of a treacherous design against his person, on the part of the 
Delawares. On the arrival of the deputies, however, they de- 
livered up their arms without the slightest hesitation; and 
evinced in every particular, the subdued deportment of men, who 
had been taught to respect the talents and power of him with 
whom they came to treat. 

The deceptive calm which succeeded the battle of Tippe- 
canoe, was not of long continuance. The Indians were 
awed, but not conciliated. The approaching war betweenthe 
United States and Great Britain, revived their appetite for 

lunder, and Tecumthe renewed his intrigues with greater 
activity than ever. The Indians again commenced their 
bloody system of border warfare, and many depredations were 
committed on the borders of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, at 
points so far distant from each other, as to distract public atten- 
tiou, and create an universal panic. As the murders became 
more frequent, and more aggravated by the cruelties which 
attended their perpetration, the alarm increased, until the whole 
portion became an extensive scene of dismay and suffering: 
the labors of husbandry were suspended, families deserted their 
homes and sought safety in flight, and the governor found him- 
selfsurrounded by fugitives claiming protection, and by sufferers 
demanding vengeance. We pass over all these events with 
the remark, that governor Harrison exerted his usual activity, 
in placing the country in the best posture for defence, in meet- 
ing the enemy at every point where it was possible to antici- 
pate their approach, and in affording to the defenceless inhabi- 
tants that protection which was dictated as well by a high sense 
of official responsibility, as by the native benevolence of his 
disposition. 

On the 18th of June, 1812, war was declared against Great 
Britain. The effect of this measure upon the western people 
has never been sufliciently appreciated, nor have their patrio- 
tism, their sacrifices, and their sufferings, received the full mea- 
sure of applause to which they are justly entitled. Though 
more exposed than most of their fellow-citizens, none receive 
the intelligence of the declaration of war with such enthusiasm, 
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or entered into the contest with more cheerful gallantry. While 
some of those whose homes were safe from invasion, and who 
risked nothing by the contest, but the profits of an advantageous 
trafic, were bitterly denouncing the government, the western 
people whose borders became the seat of war,and whose fami- 
lies were exposed to all its horrors, cheerfully acquiesced in 
that decision which threw into jeopardy all that they held 
most dear. Instead of murmuring at an act of congress, which 
brought the desolation of the firebrand and the tomahawk to 
their firesides, they indignantly spurned from office those few 
representatives, who, preterring security to honor, had advocat- 
ed weaker counsels. The popularity of the war was such, that 
the whole mass of the ablebodied population was ready, if 
required, to take the field. The wealthiest, the most influential, 
the most- highly gifted in talent, were prepared to serve. 

No sooner was war declared than the western governors pro- 

ceeded with alacrity to place their respective states and terri- 

tories in a posture for defenee, and to call out volunteers for 

distant operations. It is no small evidence of the confidence 

reposed in the talents, military skill, and patriotism, of governor 

Harrison, that at a time when all were willing to serve, and 

when the best talents of this region might have been put in 

requisition, he was the man to whom the whole west looked 

as their leader, and who was immediately placed, almost by 

acclamation, at the head of their armies. 

Shortly after war was declared, governor Harrison received 
a letter from governor Scott, in which the latter earnestly 
requested a conference, in relation to the disposition of the 
Kentucky militia, who were destined to protect the frontiers. 
(ravernor Harrison immediately went to Frankfort where he 
remained several days, diligently engaged in council, giving all 
ihe energies of his active mind to the maturing of those plans, 
on which the lives and property of so many of his fellow-citi- 
zens depended. During this visit to Kentucky, an incident 
occurred, which is thus recorded by Mr. Dawson, the biographer 
of Harrison: 

‘Governor Harrison dined in Lexington, with a large party 
of gentlemen of that town and its vicinity, all of them ardent 
iriends to the war; the conversation turning upon the north- 
western Campaign, and the governor delivering his sentiments, 
‘imilar to those contained in the letter, the company were so 
‘truck with the justice of his remarks, that he was urged to 
communicate them to the secretary of war. To this he object- 
ed,on the ground that it might be considered as interfering 
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confined to the defence of the territories; but being assured 
by Mr. Clay, one of the party, who is always alive to the true 
interests and honor of his country, that it would be well received 
by the government, the letter was written.’ 

In this letter, besides suggesting a system of operations, in 
which the writer displays an intimate acquaintance, as well 
with the military art, as with the actual posture of affairs 
throughout the whole western frontier, he evinces the Sagacity 
of a strong and penetrating mind, by predicting events, which, 
unhappily for the country, had not been anticipated by the 
government. 

‘If it were certain,’ he writes, ‘that general Hull would be 
able, even with the reinforcement which is now about to be 
sent to him, to reduce Malden and retake Macinac, there would 
be no necessity of sending other troops in that direction. But 
J greatly fear that the capture of Macinac will give such eclat 
to the British and Indian arms, that the northern tribes will 
pour down in swarms upon Detroit, oblige general Hull to act 
entirely upon the defensive, and meet, and perhaps overpower, 
the convoys and reinforcements which may be sent him. It 
appears to me indeed, highly probable that the large detach- 
ment which is now destined for his relief, under col. Wells, will 
have to fight its way. I rely greatly upon the valor of those 
troops, but it is possible that the event may be adverse to us, 
and if it is, Detroit must fall, and with it every hope of rees- 
tablishing our affairs in that quarter until the next year. 
Again, he says: * There are other considerations which strongly 
recommend the adoption of this measure. I mean the situation 
of Chicago, which must be in danger, and if it is not well sup- 
plied with provisions, the danger must be imminent.’ 

This letter was written on the 10th of August; on the 15th 
Chicago was taken, and the mortifying intelligence of the fall 
of Detroit, soon after, filled the breast of every patriot with 
indignant sorrow. 

Thus far, we have seen governor Harrison acting as a civil 
officer, and only engaging in military affairs, when engaged in 
defence of his own territory, in his executive capacity. We 
shall now follow him to that brilliant theatre, on which his brow 
became crowned with imperishable laurels, and his name as0- 
ciated with those of our most illustrious warriors. He became 
commander-in-chief of the northwestern army, under: circut 
stances as remarkable, as they were honorable: to him, to bis 

{ellow-citizens, and to the appointing power. He was calle 
to that responsible station by the voice of the people, who in 
the hour of danger selected him as the individual’ in who 

















capacity and patriotism, they had most confidence, and whom 
they esteemed most worthy to be entrusted to lead their gallant 
battalions to the field. The event is thus recorded in the ‘His- 
tory of the Late War,’ by McAfee, an intelligent Kentuckian, 
who was an actor in those stirring scenes, and has since risen to 
high distinction in civil office. 

*A few days before the actual attack on Detroit by general 
Brock, an express had been sent by general Hall, to hasten the 
reinforcement which had been ordered to join him from Ken- 
tucky. By this conveyance, several of the principal officers of 
the army had written to their friends in Cincinnati, as well as to 
the governor of Kentucky, stating their entire want of confi- 
dence in their commander, and their apprehensions of some 
fatal disaster from his miserable arrangements and apparent 
imbecility and cowardice. These letters, also, declared it to 
be the common wish of the army, that governor Harrison 
should accompany the expected reinforcements. He was also 
very popular in Kentucky, and was anxiously desired as their 
commander by the troops marching from that state to the north- 
western army. But the authority with which he had been 
invested by the president, did not entitle him to command any 
corps, which was not intended for operations in the western 
territories. 

‘The question of giving Harrison the command of the de- 
tachment on the march from Kentucky for Detroit, presented 
great difficulties to the mind of governor Scott. The motives 
to make the appointment were numerous. He had ample tes- 
timony of its being the wish of the army at Detroit. The fourth 
United States regiment in particular, which had acquired so 
much fame at Tippecanoe, under the command of Harrison, he 
was assured by an oflicer of that corps, were eager to see their 
old commander again placed overthem. The same desire was 
felt by the Kentucky militia; and the citizens echoed their sen- 
timents in every part of the state. To these may be added his 
own ardent attachment to governor Harrison, and entire confi- 
dence in his fitness forthe command. The obstacles in the way 
of the appointment were, that Harrison was not a citizen of 
Kentucky, the laws of which would not sanction the appoint- 
ment of any other to an office in the militia, and that a major- 
general had already been appointed for the detached militia, 
one only being required and admissible in that corps. Had 
governor Scott been capable of shrinking from his duty and the 
responsibility of the occasion, he might have easily evaded this 
delicate business, as the day on which he was deliberating 
upon it, was the last but ene that he had to remain in office. 
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That he might, however, neither act unadvisedly, nor appear 
to assume too much, in this situation, he determined to ask the 
advice of the governor elect, and such members of cong 
and officers of the general and state governments, as could be 
conveniently collected. At this caucus, composed of governor 
Shelby, the honorable H. Clay, speaker of the house of repre- 
sentatives in congress, the honorable Thomas Todd, judge of 
the federal circuit court, &c. &c., it was unanimously resolved 
to recommend to governor Scott, to give Harrison a brevet com- 
mission of major-general in the Kentucky militia, and author- 
ize him to take command of the detachment now marching to 
Detroit; and to reinforce it with another regiment which he 
had called into service, and an additional body of mounted 
volunteer riflemen. The governor conferred the appointment 
agreeably to their advice, which received the general appro- 
bation of the people, and was hailed by the troops at Cincin- 
nati with the most enthusiastic joy.’ 

The disgraceful surrender of Hull, having defeated the imme- 
diate object of the campaign, general Harrison’s duties became 
even more delicate and arduous than they would have otherwise 
been. He commenced a system of organization and discipline, 
to which he devoted a degree of severe attention and personal 
labor, under which nothing but a high sense of military pride, 
united with patriotic devotion to his country, could have sus- 
tained him. His own enthusiasm was communicated to those 
around him, and the troops, as well as the people at large, looked 
up to him with cheerful confidence, as the chosen leader, who 
was destined to conduct the raw but gallant soldiery of the 
west to victory. His own views, and the hopes of the country 
received a temporary check by the arrival of general Winches- 
ter, of the regular army, with orders to take the command. 
Shortly after, general Harrison received a communication from 
the war department, which informed him that he had been 
appointed a brigadier-general in the army of the United States; 
an appointment which he declined accepting until he could 
learn how far his acceptance would make him subordinate to 
general Winchester. Satisfied that there was a necessity for 
having one head, who should direct all the military operations 
in the western states, and aware of his own intimate knowledge 
of the country, his personal influence with the citizens, and his 
popularity with the troops, he was not willing to yield to another 
the part for which he was so well fitted, and to which he had 
been called by the unanimous voice of the people. Mr. McAfee 
remarks, ‘ The troops had confidently expected that general 
Harrison would be confirmed in the command; and by this 
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time he had completely secured the confidence of every soldier 
in the army. He was affable and courteous in his manners, 
and indefatigable in his attention to every branch of business. 
His soldiers seemed to anticipate the wishes of their general: 
it was only necessary to be known that he wished something 
doné, and all were anxious to risk their lives in its accomplish- 
ment. His men would have fought better, and suffered more 
with him, than with any other general in America; and what- 
ever might have been the merits of general Winchester, it was 
certainly an unfortunate arrangement which transferred the 
command to him at this moment. It is absolutely necessary 
that militia soldiers should have great confidence in their gene- 
ral, if they are required either to obey with promptness, or to 
fight with bravery. The men were at last reconciled to march 
under Winchester, but with a confident belief, that Harrison 
would be reinstated in the command: and which accordingly 
was done as soon as the war department was informed of his 
appointment in the Kentucky troops, and his popularity in the 
western country.’ 

It is only to be regretted that the command had not been con- 
ferred or Harrison at an earlier period, as in that case the dread- 
ful tragedy of the massacre at the river Raisin would not have 
been exhibited, and the British army might have been saved 
from the blackest stain ever fixed by coward revenge and dis- 
graceful outrage upon the military character of a nation. 

On the 17th of September, 1812, the president assigned to 
general Harrison the command of the northwestern army, which 
in addition to the regular troops and rangers, consisted of vol- 
unteers and militia from Kentucky, Ohiv, Virginia, and Penn- 
sylvania. 

We shall not attempt to follow our successful general through 
all the vicissitudes of an arduous campaign. The difficulties 
which he had to encounter, were of no ordinary character, and 
imposed a weight of duty which required a union of all the 
qualities that constitute an able leader. The command bestow- 
ed on general Harrison was the most extensive and important 
that was ever entrusted to any officer of the United States— 
Washington and Greene excepted. The territory assigned to 
him was very large, and contained an endless number of posts 
and scattered settlements which he was required to defend 
against numerous hordes cf Indians, at the same time that he 
carried forward the regular operations of the campaign against 
4 well-disciplined British army. His forces were raw, undisci- 
plined, militia—full of ardor, selfdevotion, and patriotism, but 
Wholly destitute of the habits or experience of the soldier. The 
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commissariat of the army was wretchedly appointed, and almost 
without organization; and the general found himself called upon 
to act in the wilderness, far from the country from which his 
supplies must be drawn, distant from all highways or other 
channels of intercourse, and without any regular system for fur- 
nishing provisions to his army. A trackless and swampy desert, 
almost impassable for heavy wagons, and filled with hostile 
savages, intervened between the seat of war and the nearest 
settlements. On the other hand, the most ample powers were 
given to the general: he was permitted to make appointments, 
in all the various departments of his army, and the officers thus 
designated by himself, were confirmed by the president. He 
was authorized to draw on the government for money to an 
unlimited amount, and to make any contracts which he might 
deem expedient, for the furnishing of his army. These extra- 
ordinary powers were exercised by him with moderation, and 
with energy. Though clothed with authority inferior only to 
that of the president, and far greater than that conferred on any 
other commander, he always conducted himself with the pru- 
dence of a citizen, who understood the respect due to the laws, 
and the responsibility which he owed the people. 

It was during this campaign, that a large number of Ameri- 
can prisoners, who had surrendered to a superior force of the 
British, at the river Raisin, were delivered over by the British 
officers to the Indians, and by them murdered in cold blood. It 
was a portion of this army which, under the command of 
Croghan, gallantly defended fort Sandusky, and achieved a 
most brilliant victory. The defence of fort Meigs, the admira- 
bly planned sortie from that place,and the subsequent rout of 
the besieging army, will long continue to be numbered among 
the most honorable events of our military history. The battle 
of the Thames, especially, places general Harrison among the 
most distinguished military leaders of his country. It was the 
last brilliant act of a campaign planned with consummate skill, 
and conducted with able and untiring energy to a glorious 
result. The loss on our side was small, the victory over the 
enemy was complete, and the British commander, the infamous 
Proctor, who had promised Tecumthe that on the capture of 
our army, he would deliver up general Harrison to the Indians, 
to be tortured according to their atrocious usages, with difl- 
culty avoided captivity by a disorderly and hasty flight. 
Attempts have been made to place the laurels of this victory 
upon the brows of another, who, however meritorious as a man 
and a soldier, has no other merit with regard to this engage 
ment than that of having discharged his duty as faithfully as 
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General Harrison. 





others—except indeed, the doubtful reputation, of having acci- 
dently slain a distinguished Indian warrior. Every military 
man regards this absurd pretension with contemptuous ridicule. 
The defeat of the enemy was owing to a novel and most able 
disposition of our army by its commander, to the quickness 
with which he took advantage, on the field of battle, and at the 
moment of engaging, of a mistake of the British general, and 
tothe gallantry of our brave troops. It closed the war in that 
quarter, and together with the brilliant achievement of Perry 
on the adjacent lake, rescued the whole northwestern frontier, 
from the depredations of the firebrand and the tomahawk, and 
from all the accumulated horrors of war. In the language of 
the hon. Langdon Cheves, on the floor of congress, ‘The vic- 
tory of Harrison was such as would have secured to a Roman 
general, in the best days of the republic, the honors of a tri- 
umph. He put an endto the war in the uppermost Canada.’ 

We must bring these brief notes to a close. In the summer 
of 1814, general Harrison, in conjunction with governor Shelby 
and general Cass, was appointed to treat with the Indians on 
the northwestern frontier, and was successful in concluding a 
treaty at Greenville, the old headquarters of general Wayne. 

1816, he was elected a member of the house of representa- 
tives in congress, from a district of Ohio, and at the conclusion 
of the term was reelected. He was subsequently elected to 
the senate of the United States. In both these stations he 
was an efficient member, engaging actively in all the duties of 
his station, and joining in the debates on the most momentous 
questions. 

His last public employment was that of minister to Columbia. 
We have thus seen this distinguished individual, rising from 
the station of an ensign, to the command of a victorious army— 
fighting through one war for the possession of the soil that now 
supports a million of freemen, and through another for the inde- 
pendence of his country. We have seen him employed for twen- 
ty-ive years in civil posts of great labor and high responsibility, 
maintaining throughout an unblemished integrity, and discharg- 
ing his various trusts with eminent honor to himself, and advan- 
tage to his fellow-citizens. Such a man is entitled to the high- 
est civic rewards which may be conferred on exalted public vir- 
tue, to the affectionate regard of his countrymen, and lasting 
remembrance of posterity. 
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REMARKS ON THE WRITINGS OF ADDISON AND STEELE, 






Tue reign of queen Anne has been called the Augustan age 
of English literature. If, by this expression, is understood no 
more than that the intellectual manifestations of that reign 
resemble the finished efforts of those who flourished under the 
patronage of Mecenas, there is nothing in it very objectionable, 
But if it be intended to convey the idea, that the writings of 
that period are distinguished by any extraordinary excellence, 
we are disposed to pause, and well to consider, before we assent 
to the propriety of its application. Our present impression is, 
that the literary efforts of Anne’s time are not only far inferior 
to those which have given glory to the era of Elizabeth and of 
James, but are not to be‘compared with the intellectual achieve- 
ments of the present century. We apprehend, that a close 
and serious investigation of the literary character of these 
widely distinguished epochs, would tend to deepen, rather than 
to remove this impression. Our present object is, to ascertain, 
as precisely as we can, how far the periodical writings of 
Anne’s reign contribute to sustain the literary preeminence 
which has been claimed for it. 

These writings are embodied in the Tatler, which was com- 
menced in 1709: in the Spectator, begun in 1710: and in the 


































Guardian, commenced in 1713. Their most celebrated and | 
frequent contributors are Addison, Steele, Budgell, Hughes, ¢ 
Pope, Tickell, and Parnell. In these works, do we perceive f 
the infancy of that periodical literature, which, expanding un- 1 
der the auspices of Cumberland, Goldsmith, and Johnson in V 
the Adventurer, The Rambler, the Monthly Review, and the W 
Gentleman’s Magazine, has at length, in the Edinburgh Review he 
and its successors, attained a full stature and a complete devel- pe 
opment, under such patrons as Brougham, Jeffrey, McAuley, er 
Walsh and the Everetts. lit 
We propose to limit our criticism to the compositions of Steele tin 
and of Addison. And we propose this, because we find it ex- : 
tremely difficult to characterize writings so multifarious as those firs 
contained in the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian, by any ger tha 
eral traits, to which there is not a multitude of perplexing and the 
contradictory exceptions; and because we regard the works of dou 
the abovenamed authors as the most complete and emphatic mos 
representatives of the essay literature of their period; and soci. 
moreover, because, while the fame of their coadjutors has been man 
gradually consumed in satisfying the hunger of time, to them HM tatic 
seems to be reserved the honor, which, by the generous voracily ed t 






of Polyphemus, was extended to Ulysses, the honor of being of tl 
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fast devoured. When we look back over the reign of Anne, 
whose names instantly arise and arrest the eye, as the glory of 
its periodical literaturet The names of Addison and of Steele. 
Their literary creations appear like little islands just visible 
above the surface of that wide sea, whose waves have closed 
forever over the influence, the fame and the intellectual monu- 
ments of so many of their less fortunate coniemporaries. We, 
therefore, trust that the plan proposed, may not be deemed an 
unfair, or unphilosophical narrowing of the sphere of our 
speculations. 

One of the criteria, by which I propose to determine the 
character of this literature, is ts value as an agent of improve- 
ment to the present age. If the lawyer, the theologian, the 
statesman, the literary gentleman,—in short, if the Intellectual- 
ist of this century were to imagine himself elevated to some 
lofty central eminence, wherefrom he might survey all of the 
past and all of the present, and behold therein one mighty 
treasure-house of means and aids for self-improvement, and 
the benfit of the millions around him; what might we reasona- 
bly presume to be his first intellectual movement? We answer, 
to classify these means and aids; to arrange all moral, and men- 
tal, and physical agents under their proper heads; to distin- 
guish those influences which God has created, from those which 
have sprung from the intellect of man, and to assign to cach 
of these influences, and to each class of influences, its proper 
place in the scale of importance. It is not necessary, nor have 
we space, to exhibit here our classification of these agents. 
We will merely state, that of the thousand classes of influences 
which, at this day, may be brought to bear upon the mind and 
heart of an individual, or upon the mind and heart of society, 
polite literature is only one; and that in the scale whereby is 
graduated the value of all the various departments of polite 
literature, the place, to which the periodical writings of Anne’s 
time are entitled, is, in our judgment, extremely low. 

We will present a few of our reasons for this opinion. And 
first, we ask, what are the features by which these writings are 
characterized? They are said to contain a picture of the taste, 
the feelings, the opinions, and the manners of the time. We 
doubt not that sir Roger De Coverly and sir Andrew Freeport, 
most faithfully and most agreeably represent certain classes of 
society whereof they were members. We doubt not that 
many of the essays do most distinctly mirror some of the affec- 
tations, and foibles, and vices of that time. Nor are we dispos- 
ed to doubt, that they are, in general, very correct exponents 
of the style of feeling and thinking which then pervaded cer- 
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tain portions of the community. Our remark upon this topic 
is simply this, that conceding all which for this feature has been 
claimed, we do not deem it of much importance. Whatever 
has been thought, and felt, and acted by mankind from the birth 
of time to the present moment, constitutes only one branch of 
human knowledge; and why an Intellectualist of the present 
day should be in any degree solicitous to know, not what was 
thought, and felt, and acted in Anne’s reign, but merely that 
small portion thereof which is embodied in the papers of the 
Spectator, and Tatler, and Guardian, we cannot well conceive. 
Whenever the taste, feelings, opinions, and manners of the 
human race are about to be made subjects of attention, only 
those should be regarded, which are developed by man in the 
extraordinary epochs of his earthly progress; those only which 
give usa clearer and deeper insight into the essential and 
abiding features of his character. While to us are accessible 
the Elizabethan era, and the times of the civil wars of Eng- 
land; while we can contemplate the wonderful manifestations 
of mind and heart furnished by the last seventy years of 
European and Amcrican history, we are not disposed to dwell 
upon the insipid reign of Queen Anne, nor to care much for its 
artificial modes of existence, which have been caught up and 
perpetuated by the genius of its periodical writers. We con- 
clude this topic by observing, that had there been no other 
reason for remembering Addison and Steele, than the one just 
considered, we think that long ere this, they should have gone 
down to that oblivion whereunto they are so rapidly hastening. 
Another characteristic feature of the periodical literature of 
Anne’s time, is, tts morality; by which term I understand, its 
views of man’s domestic, social, and civil relations, and its 
exhortations to an observance of them. We candidly confess, 
that we have no spare admiration to bestow upon this morality. 
We are not so unjust as to charge upon it any positively de- 
moralizing tendency. It does not tend to degrade, neither does 
it tend to elevate. Its characteristic is, an honest imbecility. 
It is full of elegantly feeble efforts 1o charm and whisper men 
into rectitude. We think that it is pitched upon a very low 
key—that it is tainted with a paltry worldism. It addresses 
the servile motives in the human heart. But it was suited to 
the times, and the times were formed by sensual standards. 
Where are those lofty strains of piety and devotion, that 
quicken within the soul a livlier sense of its immortal destinies’ 
Listen to the voice of Addison. Do its tones make the heart 
throb more quickly? Do they send the blood more swifll 
through its channels? Are they remembered in the bright ¢ 
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dreary passages of life? Do we seem to hear them in the still 
solitude of our chamber? Do they come pealing in upon our 
hours of gay and worldly festivity? Do they steal into the 
heart in its moments of sorrow, sustaining and encouraging? 
We think that they do not. Mr. Addison, the moralist, accom- 
plished none of these ends, and these we reckon among the most 
legitimate ends of all moral teachings. But not only are they 
deficient in the traits just designated. They are intolerably 
dull. Except as opiates, we cannot conceive how the Intellec- 
tualist of the present day can, for a moment, endure them. The 
moral teachings of this literature want life. They want 
energy. They want the fire and the outbreak of a strong de- 
votional spirit. Truths and appeals are not condensed and 
compacted into vigorous words. They are diluted by their 
author’s grace and gentleness, and conveyed to the heart only 
in holiday and lady terms. Some one has said, ‘ Spread out 
the thunder into single tones, and it becomes a lullaby for chil- 
dren, pour it forth together in one quick peal, and the royal 
sound shall move the heavens.’ Addison’s moral thunder is all 
spread out into single tones. We desire not to be misunder- 
stood. We do not expect that every sentence of a moral essay 
shall embody a whole volume of meaning. We do not wish to be 
startled at every step, by a ‘ Let there be light!’ or a * Thou art 
the man!’ But we do desire, and expect, that when an edu- 
cated thinker presumes to employ his pen for the purpose of 
impelling or persuading the heart of man to thoughts and deeds 
of virtue, he shall do something more than timidly suggest the 
propriety of being a good husband, a good citizen, or a good 
patriot—something more than gently to insinuate that the 
virtues are very beautiful, and that to violate the highest moral 
obligations, is exceedingly naughty. We are strongly inclined 
to suspect, that when Mr. Addison addressed himself to moral 
composition, he was less intent upon the life, and soundness, 
and worth of thought, than upon the choiceness of phrase, and 
the sweet falling of clauses. We strongly suspect, that instead 
of inquiring what changes of moral conduct, what states of 
moral feeling will be produced by these appeals of mine, he 
was engaged in asking of a sentence whether it would prefer 
being terminated by a word of one, or of two syllables; that 
instead of enlivening his mind with hopes of a wide and lasting 
improvement of his fellow-beings, he was vexing it with narrow 
conjectures of the opinion, which the fashionable and artificial 
circles of the London world would entertain of his speculations. 
Mr. Addison was too coldy correct, too critically dull to be an 
impressive and successful moral teacher. He wrote upon moral 
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subjects just as we should expect a man to write, who had been 
removed from the office of secretary of state, for spending that 
time and those talents in punctiliously dotting his7’s and crossing 
his ¢’s, which should have been bestowed upon weightier matters, 
We close our observations on this topic by humbly suggesting, 
that the Intellectualist of this age would not do wisely, who, in 
appreciating the various means of nursing into vigor and matu- 
rity the moral germs within him, should assign more than 
an extremely small importance to the moral portion of the 
periodical literature of Anne’s time. 

Another characteristic feature of this literature is in its intel. 
lectual department; embracing the critical and philosophical 
essays, with the taste and reasoning powers therein mS 
Since a serious conviction of his deficiences, withheld our ap- 
plause from Mr. Addison as a moralist, it is probably not anti- 
cipated that we shall shower down much eulogy upon his criti- 
cal and philosophical genius. Ifwe were sometimes sad while 
reflecting upon the nerveless and worldly character of his mo- 
rality, we are disposed to smile at his efforts in criticism, while 
we can hardly refrain from laughing outright at his philosophical 
reasonings. It is much to be regretted, that we have not sufl- 
cient time and space for the introduction of the data whereupon 
our conclusions are based. We fear we may be charged with 
want of candor, or, what with some might be deemed less par- 
donable, with a partial induction of facts. We perhaps may 
despair of being approved by any who have not become tho- 
roughly acquainted with the length and breadth, and height 
and depth of these periodical writings; and who have not also 
been long familiarized with nobler, wider, and mightier stan- 
dards of intellectual power. 

As indications of taste, and as specimens of critical acumen, 
take the twelve much applauded essays on Paradise Lost. We 
are constrained to say, that the genius of Mr. Addison had not 
fit wings to bear it onward with the muse of Milton in her 
majestic flights; for while the imagination of the poet is far 
away in heavenly realms, among the sphered spirits, and in the 
presence of the embattled seraphim, that of the critie never 
seems to range beyond the walls of No. 5, Soho Square. 
Amidst Milton’s gorgeous creations of the upper and the nether 
worlds, Mr. Addison is as trim, and neat, and finical, as when 
speaking of affectation, or vanity. We confess, that when 
reading these papers, we were almost out of patience with their 
author’s want of enthusiastic sympathy with the thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn in every part of that immortal 
work—that when we saw his servility to the rules, by which 
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Aristotle imagined all epics must be manufactured, we were 
almost compelled to throw down his essays with a feeling we 
do not wish to express. When testing the poetical merit of 
Milton, he does not ask whether such a character, or such a 
plot, or such a scene, or such an image, is adapted to the end 
for which, by the rms it was designed. Far otherwise. He 
opens the copy o Aristotle before him, and hunting up the 
rule, he decides upon the poetry by its conformity or disagree- 
ment therewith. ‘To illustrate. Aristotle says there should be 
no digression in an epic. Hereupon does Mr. Addison most 
heartily and most candidly condemn, among other things, Mil- 
ton’s beautiful panegyric of marriage, and all those touching 
and noble lines upon his blindness that follow the invocation 
‘Hail, holy light.” Mr. Addison seemed to think they had no 
business there. We think they had business there. Our rea- 
son is this: John Mitton placed them there. With Mr. Addi- 
son the example of Homer and the precept of Aristotle, are the 
To Kalon and the To Prepon of all epical merit. We shall not so 
much forget ourself as to presume here to designate the standards 
in the various departments of poetical composition. We will 
merely recall to mind the truth, that the rules which have been 
framed for the regulation and advancement of intellectual ac- 
tion, whether in architecture, or painting, or sculpture, or in 
poetry, are, or should be, derived from a close and philosophical 
examination of the highest achievements of the highest order 
of human intellect, in the various spheres just named. As the 
formation of grammar must be subsequent to the creation of 
language, so in the fine arts, the formation of rules must be 
subsequent to the creation of those arts. Would any one, with 
the exception, perhaps, of Mr. Addison, dream of graduating 
the merit of the Apollo, or the Medicean Venus, by their con- 
formity with certain rules which a certain soi-disant virtuoso 
may have oracled from his closet? Certainly not. These 
rarest monuments of the sculptor’s art are themselves the foun- 
tain of principles to guide the chisel of the artist. We think 
Mr. Addison would have been far better employed in testing 
the rules of Aristotle by the composition of Milton, than in per- 
forming the vice versa process. If Milton be poetically in the 
wrong, let all hereafter poets make the wrong their beau ideal. 
They had better err with Milton than be right with Aristotle. 
Mr. Addison and the class of critics to which he belongs, exhort 
all genius to obey certain rules, though literary death be the 
consequence thereof. They resemble the physician of Moliere, 
who, while destroying his patient with the arbitrary prescriptions 
of Hippocrates, informed him that, to be sure, he would die, but 
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he would, at least, have the satisfaction of knowing that he died 
according to the most approved medical rules. e conclude 
this topic by observing, that to the Intellectualist of this day, 
we think little or no profit can be derived from a study of Me 
Addison, the critic. 

We have but a few remarks to make upon the philosophical 
essays, which constitute a portion of this literature. If our 
opinion were to be determined by an examination of those 
which are most celebrated—the eleven essays on the Pleasures 
of the Imagination—we fear it would be none of the highest. 
The two characteristics of these essays, which, we apprehend, 
cannot but be manifest to the most superficial reader, are, a 
prim, starched, formal narrowness of conception, and a most 
unpardonable slovenliness of reasoning. Mr. Addison’s philo- 
sophical genius seems to be hooped, and corseted, and tricked 
up in the stiff and artificial finery of the times. There isa 
want of freedom, of emancipation from the Frenchified and 
cramped modes of thinking which then prevailed. There isa 
want of energy, of comprehensive power to impress into his 
service the ablebodied truths in the wide universe of thought 
around him. He had nota large intellectual reach. His men- 
tal glances did not shoot to and fro, athwart the darkness of the 
moral world, and reveal its mysteries. His reasonings are full 
of non sequiters. His propositions are not bound together by 
strong, invincible chains of ratiocination. His premises are 
stated, then oftentimes you see a wide chasm, and then comes 
the lame and impotent conclusion. Mr. Addison’s ‘for’ and 
‘because’ are very much like the ‘argal’ of the grave digger 
in Hamlet. Instead of dovetailing consecutive thoughts, he 
shingles them over and over. We might adduce numerous 
instances to sustain these assertions—we give one of the least 
exceptionable. Mr. Addison says, ‘as the great and only end 
of these my speculations is, to banish vice and ignorance out 
of the territory of Great Britain, I shall endeavor, as much 
as possible, to establish among us a taste of polite litera 
ture.’ We pause not to cavil at such an expression a3, 
‘taste of polite literature.’ We ask the reader to mark 
the inconsequential character of the reasoning. A taste for 
polite literature, as that phrase was understood in Queen 
Anne’s time, no more tends to banish vice and ignorance out 
of a kingdom, than a relish for macaroni and ice-cream tends to 
banish bad humors out of man’s physical constitution. Not only 
a priori reasoning, but all the past is full of refutations of this 
unsound conclusion. History and biography have established 
no truth more firmly than this, that a taste for such literature 
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may coexist with the practice of the most debasing vices, and 
with the most unpardonable ignorance of all things, save and 
except the narrow topic of the aforesaid literature. The imbe- 
cility of the means, no less than their want of adaptation to the 
end proposed, must be apparent to every thinker. The instance, 
just given, is only one of the hundreds, that compel us to the 
conclusion, that while such thinkers and reasoners as Chilling- 
worth, and Butler, and Edwards, and Burke, and Stewart, are 
accessible to the Intellectualist of this day, he would run the 
risk of subjecting himself to laughter, and indeed, to something 
worse than laughter, did he waste many of his hours in the 
contemplation of Mr. Addison, the philosopher. 

And now, methinks, I hear it whispered—surely while this 
writer is dealing in such wholesale denunciations of this 
literature, and its noblest representatives, surely, surely, he has 
forgotten the clear and classic taste therein embodied. Upon 
this quality of taste, for which this literature has been much ad- 
mired, we will observe, in the first place, that the relation in 
which taste stands to the other intellectual powers, is that of a 
servant to its masters; or, perhaps more properly, of a guide to 
its superiors. It is the hand which points the other mental 
powers the course that they should go. It is the compass that 
guides them in their untracked and starless pathway through 
the intellectual deep. To be available, it presupposes the ex- 
istence and activity of these powers. In our judgment, and we 
hope not to be charged with speaking tov confidently, Mr. Ad- 
dison and his feliow-workers were not gifted with strong men- 
tal powers, they wanted vigorous and adventurous talents, and 
consequently, under the guidance of the most infallible taste, 
they could have achieved nothing to challenge more than the 
faintest voice of admiration. But, as we do not feel. so are we 
not disposed to express, any approbation of their taste. We 
think it cannot be more traly characterized than as classically 
and delicately bad. It was tainted with the universal spirit of 
that time; a spirit which rejoiced in the artificial—which ab- 
horred the simple and the natural; which preferred tripping 
daintily in buckram, through gardens cut into triangles, and 
parallelograms, and among groves trimmed into the figures 
of elephants and pyramids—to wandering in liberty through 
the beautiful gardens of nature, listening to her thousand simple 
harmonies, and renewing the freshness of early youth among 
her hills and her fountains. We think that evidences of this 
false taste may be perceived throughout all their compositions. 
We certainly cannot recommend them to the Intellectualist of 
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this day,as models whereupon he might safely endeavor to mould 
his taste. 

Before passing to our — topic, we wish to indulge in 
a few general reflections. One of the qualities inherent in aii 
the literature of which we have been speaking is, moral and in- 
tellectual barrenness. Thecompositions of Addison andof Steele 
are the least suggestive of any with which we are acquainted, 
They do not quicken and create trains of reflection in the minds 
and hearts of the reader. In the words of Bacon, they do not 
‘generate still, and cast their seeds in the minds of others, pro- 
voking and causing infinite actions and opinions in succeeding 
ages.’ Whatever delight and instruction may be derived from 
reading them, is derived from reading them alone, and not from 
any awakened recollections and associated ideas, which, as we 
have already observed, they have not power to arouse. It is 
doubtless owing to this fact, that to them has been assigned the 
epithet classical. It is this which has so widely contradistin- 
guished them from those intellectual creations which have been 
denominated romantic. The characteristic property of the 
classical is, to impress, by its own intrinsic beauty and majesty; 
while the distinguishing character of the romantic is, to move by 
associated thoughts and images. The Parthenon is classical, It 
would charm the beholder, if seen upon the centre of a western 
prairie, and seen by one who never knew that Greece had been 
crowned with power and with glory, and had at last gone down 
forever to the sepulchre of dead nations. A gothic castle, which 
beetles from a precipice, which has laughed to scorn the rage 
of a thousand tempests, and which tradition tells us was the 
theatre of some dread exploit, is romantic. An Italian opera, 
if tous it be any thing, is classical. The epithet romantic may, 
with propriety, be applied to the melody of ‘ Auld lang syne, 
‘Home, sweet home,’ and of other similar songs, whose chief 
power to move consists in this, that they awaken the slumber- 
ing memories of childhood, or recall the image of a friend now 
no more, or seem to inspire with a momentary life emotions and 
affections that for years had been lying dead in tke still cham- 
bers of the heart. Now, Mr. Addison and his coadjutors have 
been ranked among the classical minds. Surely they are not 
romantic in the sense which we have endeavored to show be- 
longs to that term. And among the classical writers, we think 
their place to be very subordinate. Their works want the 
beautiful proportions, the faultless forms, and the enchanting 
tones which, so to speak, have embalmed the classic mastet- 
— of antiquity, and consecrated them to the admiration of 
all time. 
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And now we desire to notice another trait which appertains 
to all this literature. We mean its narrowness and particular- 
ity as contradistinguished from a wide universality. tts authors 
did not address the world, nor even Great Britain, nor even 
London, but they narrowed down their lucubrations to a still 
narrower set in that metropolis. With a slight modification, 
what was said of Swift might be applied to them. They wrote 
‘not satires, but Jampoons; not wit for all mankind, but jokes 
for a particular circle.’ Those who are familiar with the essays 
of Bacon, will understand, that while these are for men in all 
the successive ages of time, the essays of the Spectator, the 
Tatler, and the Guardian, though on the same and similar 
topics, are but for a very small portion of the eighteenth century. 
We doubt not they touched many of the chords of thinking and 
of feeling, tuned by the artificial spirit of that brief time. But 
they have not power to reach those moral harp strings, which 
have been placed in the human soul by its Creator, and which 
are enduring as the soul itself. We do not dwell upon this 
trait as being objectionable. We name it only as one of the 
means for ascertaining what niche in our admiration the peri- 
odical literature of Anne’s time should occupy. If it be averred 
that it answered its end; very well. We only say its end was 
narrow. We only say that the intellectual spirit of its authors 
did not strike off the chains of the present passion, ine, pean 
opinion, the present taste, and ascending untrammeled above 
the nation and the age, did not select topics interesting to all 
mankind, and exhibit and illustrate them in a manner which to 
all might be impressive. Their compositions are said to have 
accomplished their end—that end was temporary. To us they 
seem marvellously to resemble certain water craft, which hav- 
ing performed its single trip down the western rivers, is ever 
after consigned to uselessness and decay; while the creations 
of those minds, to which Mr. Addison and his coadjutors are, in 
this respect, opposed, may be likened to richly freighted ships 
that sail forever through the wide seas of time. 

As the periodical literature of Anne’s reign was only intended 
to meet and gratify the fashionable spirit of the time, so it is 
bowing to the fate of all things merely fashionable. The vivat 
of public opinion in one age, has been supplanted by the pereat 
of public opinion in the succeeding. Surely,its admirers can- 
not anticipate that it shall live and flourish forever in the clear 
sky of fame. The patience of mankind is not immortal. The 
gentle sway of the Addisonian dynasty is ceasing. The sceptre, 
which it has held so long over the hearts and imaginations of 
men, has, by their rightful lords, been wrenched away. Its 
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throne has fallen. A spirit, stronger, sterner, and may we not 
say, lovelier, has come up. It is the spirit of the Elizabethan 
and the Miltonic agee The applauses, created by the great 
intellectual achievements of that era, have, after near two 
centuries, converged into their echoing focus. We rejoice to 
see a reviving taste for what we have always deemed a fresher, 
richer, and a nobler literature. We rejoice to see the spirit of 
the older English writers at length bursting up, like the Arca- 
dian stream after its long subterranean course, to fertilize and 
beautify the moral landscape of the present century. We 
beheld, with a melancholy regret, the decline of that spirit, 
after the exhausting, political, and religious agitations of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It reached its lowest 
point, during, and immediately after, the reign of Anne. It 
has now begun to rise. If we may so speak, the pendulum has 
begun to oscillate upon the other side. We hope that it may 
continue its upward curve. We hope that the literary power of 
the nineteenth century may be improved by models of thinking 
and feeling, created, not in the classical, but in the rich, sug- 
gestive, romantic ages of English literature. We can hardly 
think the world will willingly permit the master-spirits of those 
ages to be again forgotten. We trust that, leagued with time, 
they will pass triumphantly down the tide of men’s memories, 
and that, ages hence, their voice will be loud and clear, when 
the voices of those who, fora brief time, usurped their place, 
shall be buried in silence. 

Our reflections have almost diverted us from our concluding 
topic, which is, the style of this periodical literature. We do 
not mean style of thinking, but style in the popular acceptation 
of the term, embracing language and its construction into sentences. 
Much has been said of the classical beauty of Addison’s style. 
His works, like those of Spencer, have been metaphored into 
‘wells of undefiled English.’ Even Dr. Johnson has dictated 
an oracle upon this subject. Those who are wont to clap their 
hands at the susquepedalianism, and to bow down their intellects 
before the shrine of this literary autocrat, may have been be- 
guiled into the error, that ‘whoever would write English with 
correctness and elegance, must give his days and nights to the 
study of Addison.’ Samuel Johnson’s approbation of a style, 
is, in our judgment, somewhat equivocal testimony in its favor. 
If a friend were to inform us that he was charmed and delight 
ed with the style of Mr. Addison, we should prophecy that he 
would fail, did he attempt to move the heart, and mould the 
opinion of the present age. The style of Addison is no more 
for the Intellectualist of the present day, than the tactics of 
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Marlborough and Turenne are for its military leaders. And 
the reasons are obvious. Addison seems to have had but a 
faint conception of the strength, and compass, and flexibility of 
the English tongue. His best thoughts are imprisoned in pedantic 
Gallicisms, and in the Latin and Greek portions of the English 
language. The Saxon, the melodious, the pliant, the fresh, and 
maidenly Saxon; the language of Bunyan, of Jeremy Taylor, 
of Shakspeare, of the Bible,—this language ,was beginning to 
be frowned down in the time of Anne. Then was commenced 
the degradation, consummated under the inglorious dynasty of 
Johnson. “In Addison, we see neat and elegant words, culled 
and arranged with all the precise formality of a bouquet. The 
grace, and rosy freshness, and perfume of natural flowers, are 
not there. We have noted with surprise, how widely different 
is the influence of the same truths in the style of Addison, from 
their impressiveness when conveyed in the style of minds belong- 
ingto alater day. When uttered by the former, their effect is 
feeble, and it soon passes away. Enunciated by Robert Hall, 
or McAuley, or Dugald Stewart, they impress deeply, and are 
long remembered. In the former instance, you hear, as it 
were, a tune delicately executed on a guitar; in the latter, 
you listen to the same piece of music, embodied in the deep 
and thrilling tones of a cathedral organ. 

Bat of all writers who have been long in the eye of public 
favor, perhaps not one can be found, who has been guilty of so 
many purely grammatical blunders as Mr. Addison. We only 
suggest a reperusal of Dr. Blair’s criticisms of some of his most 
thoroughly elaborated papers. We declare that we were aston- 
ished at the manifold proofs of the abovenamed deficiency, 
which are candidly revealed by the admiring critic. Words 
most inappropriate, pronouns without antecedents, adverbs 
located any where but in their right place, and other similar 
blunders, of which the merest Sophomore would be ashamed, 
are continually stumbled upon in going over any of his compo- 
sitions. And these errors are committed by the correct, the 
chaste, the finished Mr. Addison! We think that he has com- 
pletely failed in that very subordinate sphere, in which he was 
most anxious to succeed, and for which he has been most ex- 
travagantly applauded. We take the liberty of here reiterating 
the truth, which is now beginning to be appreciated, and which 
we last heard from the lips of Mr. Grimke, that of all English 
writers who have ever been held up as models of style, the most 
grammatically incorrect is Mr. Addison. 

It cannot be expected that we shall recommend for imitation 
the style of the periodical literature of Anne’s time, since we 
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have manifested so much disesteem for that of its purest 
representative. 

If then the Intellectualist of this day would seek for outward 
means to purify, to ennoble, and to strengthen him, let him 
straightway go to Nature: Nature, the ‘principium et fons? 
Nature, the exhaustless reservoir of all moral and intellectual 
elements; WVature, the simple, the majestic, the beautiful, the 
immortal. Jf then he desire to be improved by her in another 
form; if he would behold her imprisoned in men’s books, and 
much dismantled of her maiden loveliness, let him not fling 
away the golden hours upon the periodical literature of queen 
Anne’s reign—that mere parenthesis in intellectual history— 
let him not vainly hope to find nature reflected there. Rather 
let him contemplate the works of the master-spirits of past time. 
In their transparent language will he behold her mirrored, not 
indeed with the clear and fresh vividness of her original self— 
but still truly and enchantingly, and with a sublime simplicity, of 
which Mr. Addison and his equally artificial coadjutors had not 
the faintest conception. Je Je Je 
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HIRAM POWERS. 


We have doubtless but little to boast in the department of the fine arts, on this 
side of the mountains; but we have not been entirely destitute of genius of this 
description, not wanting in efforts which are worthy of applause. A few artists have 
appeared among us, from time to time, mingling among the bustling sonsof industry and 
thrift, like the first blossoms of the spring upon the dreary landscape. Some of these 
have been natives of our valley, others have emigrated hither in early life; but most 
of them have been selftaught, have been allured to these delightful employments by 
some powerful law of their natures, and have become artists, from organic compul- 
sion. Without models, without patronage, without any public sentiment to awaken 
emulation, they have embarked with ardor in pursuits which seem so uncongenial with 
the occupations of those around them, that we are forced to believe, with the phrenol- 
ogist, that they have obeyed the leadings of nature, in the indulgence of propensities 
too strongly developed, to be easily resisted. Such have been Corwine, Lee, Beard, 
the Hardings, and some others, whose names do not now occur to us, 

The names of these gevtlemen deserve to be recorded; but as our personal 
acquaintance with them is not extensive, we shall only speak of the few whose efforts 
have come under our notice, and of these, without pretending to class them either in 
the order of chronology, or of their respective merits. If there are others, whose 
works deserve equal publicity, our pages are open to any who will briefly, fairly, 
without undue eulogy, or ‘iteration,’ peint them out—and we shall be grateful for 
such contributions, 
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Hiram Powers has long been known in Cincinnati, as a man of uncommon intel- 
lect, and great versatility of genius. He was born in Vermont, and came to Cincin- 
nati in the year 1819, being then about sixteen years of age. His first efforts in the 
employment of his inventive faculties, were extremely miscellaneous, and seem to 
have been rather thrown out as the recreations of an active imagination, than pursued 
with any view to emolument or improvenrent. With all the ingenuity and enterprise 
of the land which gave him birth, he had little of its thrift. He could make any 
thing—but money. If a lady needed a bodkin of a peculiar form, Powers fabricated 
from an indigenous bone, a delicate implement, which excelled the production of the 
foreign artist in the beauty of its shape, and rivalled ivory in its polish; if a mechanist 
boggled in the construction of an engine, he could not only point out the defect, but 
could grasp the hammer, the chisel, or the file, and execute his own conceptions; if 
an artist failed in the performance of a desired object, Powers seized upon the idea, 
asif by intuition, and became in a moment a painter, a sculptor, or a modelist. So 
prolific, and so varied, were his mechanical powers, that he wrought to his purpose 
with facility, the most widely different materials—whether moulding the plastic wax, 
cutting the brittle glass, or fashioning the heavy metallic bar, he was equally at home; 
and what was still more remarkable, he could not only handle with success, the tools 
of various artizans, but could make any implement which he proposed to use. 

His achievements are too numerous to be mentioned in this brief notice. On one 
occasion, a person being in Cincinnati, whose occupation was that of cutting profiles, 
Mr. Powers was attracted by curiosity to his room. While there, he pointed outa 
slight inaccuracy in the profile of a gentleman who was not present, and then taking 
a pair of scissors, cut, from memory, a likeness of the same individual, which was far 
superior to those of the professed artist. On another occasion, there was an artist in 
our city, who was mnaking busts in plaster; Mr. Powers no sooner saw the work, than 
he suggested an improvement in the process, and acting up to the suggestions of his 
own genius, proceeded to make some busts, which were universally admired. An 
organ was to be made for one of our new churches: the builder failed, and there was 
no workman here who could correct the blunder, Powers was at thai time in the 
employ of a watchmaker, but on being applied to, readily undertook to construct an 
organ, and actually made a very good one, which is still in use. He afterwards 
constructed for Letton’s Museum, another musical instrument of considerable power, 
and with a great variety of tones, to which was attached a number of automaton 
figures in wax, which were made, by machinery, to appear to play on the various 
instruments whose sounds were imitated. For the purpose of making some tools 
that he needed, he invented and made a lathe for turning metals, which was fora 
long time afterwards used in one of our largest manufactories, and was considered far 
Superior to the ordinary machines. 

Those who have visited the Museum of Mr. Dorfeuille of this city—and we sup- 
pose every person of good taste, who has had the opportunity, has done so—have 
usually been agreeably struck on beholding the figure of that estimable and scientific 
gentleman, standing very cumfortably, in the midst of the miniature world of his own 
creation, There is no mistaking him, nor any doubt that he is the master of the 
house, for he stands too much at his ease for a stranger, and gazes at the company with 
an air of satisfaction, which is quite becoming in the owner of the mansion. Some 
have spoken to him, but received no answer, either in English o French; some of 
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his familiar fnends have offered to shake hands, supposing this the real Mr. D.—buyt 
it is no such thing—it is a wax figure by Powers—and as like the original as two peas, 

It is said that some years ago, he made a waxen full-length resemblance of a 
celebrated comic singer, of this city. ‘The figure was placed on the stage, and when 
the curtain rose, there stood Mr, Alexander Drake, so much like himself that the 
audience wondered why he did not begin to sing. Presently, the favorite actor 
entered, dressed precisely like the dumb statue, and throwing himself into a similar 
attitude, commenced a popular song, The effect was irresistibly ludicrous; and it 
was generally conceded, that it was only by the motion of the real actor, that he 
could be distinguished from the * counterfeit presentment.’ 

But perhaps this artist is best known here, as the inventor of the * Infernal Regions,’ 
a most diabolical exhibition, which the curious in horrible conceptions, may visit any 
night in the year, Sundays excepted, at the corner of Main and Pearl streets, There, 
in a darkened room, into which a dim light is partially thrown, is seen an exhibition 
of the burning lake—a terrific gigantic figure representing Belzebub, stands fearfully con- 
spicuous, and is so organized by machinery, as to nod its head, wag its long ears, roll its 
great eyes, and gnash its teeth at the beholders—a serpent, some twenty feet or more 
in length, issues from a cavern, extends its loathsome body over the stage, opens its 
mouth, and gloats with malignant eyes upon the spectators, who congratulate them- 
selves that an iron railing separates them from the monster—two tremendous quadru- 
peds distend theirimmense jaws, with hideous yells, and spring towards the audience 
—the toll of a distant bell is heard—thunder rolls and lightning flashes—a corse is 
seen hanging from a gallows—groans are heard—horrors accumulate, and fearful 
associations are presented to the mind, until the flesh of the spectator begins to feel 
the crawling of terror. Perhaps some one, who is bolder or more curious than the 
rest, advances to the iron railing, and carelessly drops his hand upon it, as he endeay- 
ors to make a closer reconnoisance—the metal is charged with electric fluid, and the 
horror-stricken wight recoils with a shock and a scream, which electrifies the whole 
assembly, sets the children to crying, the women to wailing, and the men to wishing 
themselves—out of the infernal regions. We know not what may be the moral 
effect of such a representation; it does not strike us as objectionable ; but it is a repul- 
sive spectacle, to which we should not carry a sensitive child, and which we have no 
desire to visita second time. Asa specimen, however, of mechanical ingenuity, 
and as an evidence of Mr. Powers’ genius, itis worthy of attention. 

Mr. Powers would appear from the facts which we have stated, and a variety of 
others of similar import which might be added, to possess a rare combination of 
intellectual and physical endowment—-a fecundity of creative power, a quickness of 
invention and contrivance, a mathematical accuracy of judgment in reference to 
mechanical combinations, a peculiar facility in subjecting matter to the influence of 
his mind, and a readiness in acquiring the skilful use of tools. He combines, in 
short, the genius of the inventor, with the skill of the practised artisan, and can con- 
ceive and execute, with equal felicity. 

We are glad that this ingenious gentleman has turned his attention to a branch of 
art which is both lucrative and honorable, and in which he stands undoubtedly with- 
outa rival, His present occupation is that of making busts in plaster, by a process 
of his own invention. ‘The best of these that we have seen, is that of Nicholas 
Longworth, Esq, of this city, made last year, and which is perfectly inimitable. No 
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one could look at this rare specimen of art, without being struck with the fidelity, the 

soirit, and the genius of the execution. To say that it is an exact resemblance of the 

external lineaments of the original, is not to do it justice; the artist entered into the 

character of the sitter, and has given an expression to the countenance, which is not 

the work of a copyist, nor the result of an accurate measurement of the features, It 

is the production of a genius, which if cultivated to its highest powers, will win for its 
ra name, which his country will be proud to perpetuate. 

We are informed that Mr. Powers possesses qualities as a gentleman and a com- 
panion, such as do credit to his heart and his talents. Unassuming and retiring, he 
has much of that sententious and quiet wit, that marks a thoughtful and observing 
mind. He isa musician by nature, and we have heard that he can imitate sounds 
with the same ease and success with which he moulds the most obdurate metallic sub- 
stances or the rudest clay into graceful shapes. But we have not room to repeat all 
that can be done by the admirable genius of this distinguished artist. If any friend 
will suggest to us any thing that he cannol do, we will notice it in our next. 

He is now at the city of Washington, where we are happy to say, his talents seem 
to be properly appreciated ; and the eastern papers have noticed his works in terms of 
the highest approbation. At the Jast accounts, he had finished three busts, those of 
the President, Col. R. M, Johnson, and Mr. Calhoun; which were pronounced to be 
‘truly perfect and faultless representations of the originals.’ His likeness of general 
Jackson is declared to be a master-piece. He presents the venerable chief magistrate, 
precisely as he looks when receiving company at the east-room on a levee night, 
There is the peculiar position of the head, the chin thrown a little forward, the wrin- 
kles all over the face in full play, and the mouth just ready to speak, It is general 
Jackson to the life. 

‘And then the bust of Mr. Calhoun!’ exclaims the Baltimore Patriot; ‘ there you 
see every muscle and feature of the master-spirit of nullification. Nothing but the 
expression of his splendid eye, is lost to the beholder. The cast, the exact form of 
the eye, is there—the expression only is wanting.’ 

Mr. Powers has earned applause, he is now surrounded with much eclat, and he 
deserves it richly. He is a gentleman of excellent private character, without affecta- 
tion, or pretension—an American, of original genius—the artificer of his own char- 
acter—the inventor of the peculiar mode of taking likenesses, which he practises, 
and on all these accounts is deserving of patronage, 


Ir any gentleman who can appreciate the merits of the inimitable pictures of 
Beard, will do us the favor to write a notice of them, it shall appear in our uext, 
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Tue Beauties or tux Court or Cuartes THe Ssconp: A Series of i 

Biographical and Critical, Illustrating the Diaries of Pepys, Evelyn, Cl 

and other contemporary writers. By Mrs. Jameson, authoress of * The Loves of 

the Poets,’ ‘Lives of Female Sovereigns,’ ‘Visits and Sketches at Home and 

Abroad,’ &c. &c. Philadelphia: E. L, Carey & A. Hart. 1834. 

One of the most unpleasant duties of the critic, is that of finding fault; yet it is 
absolutely necessary that it should be performed, and it would have been better for 
the literature and the morals of our country, if it had been discharged heretofore 
with greater rigor, and with a more stern impartiality. The fear of giving offence, 
and the dread of being thought malicious, have stripped our native tribunals of their 
legitimate authority, and a system of indiscriminate puffing has taken the place of 
honest criticism. Nothing has ever surprised us more, than the mistaken views 
which have been entertained, by our countrymen on this subject. In other times, 
and in other countries, the purest and noblest efforts of genius have been found to 
exist contemporaneously with the most severe and unsparing criticism. In every 
period of English literature, the productive power of genius has been most conspicu- 
ous, when it has been most rigorously subjected to the discipline of critical animad- 
version. Literature has its laws, which require to be frequently published, and 
inexorably enforced, and a relaxation of which has invariably led to a feebleor- 
corrupted taste. Yet, obvious as these principles seem, there are few among us who 
seem disposed to put them in practice. A very large proportion of the editors who 
pretend to review books, choose to be considered amiable, rather than just, and pass 
over in silence those works upon which, with every disposition to be indulgent, they 
cannot bestow praise. Although the multiplication of useless and pernicious books 
is greater than was ever known before, the voice of rebuke is scarcely heard; on the 
contrary, eulogists are found for the most paltry and the most disgraceful emanations 
of the press. Nor is this all: the man who dares to discharge his duty, as an inde- 
pendent critic, by holding up to merited disapprobation, a feeble or a vicious produc- 
tion, is called envious, or unkind, or malicious—as if a zeal for the purity of literature 
was incompatible with honorable and generous feelings. 

We repeat, that we have looked upon this state of public sentiment with no small 
degree of curiosity. It is an anomaly in the history of mind. There is a discrepancy 
between the domestic morals of our country, and its public sentiment, which can 
hardly be accounted for, upon the ordinary principles of human action. In our 
ordinary intercourse with each other, we certainly do not discover any evidence of 
deterioration in the national character, while an alarming laxity of principle may be 
discerned in the whole tone of our politics and literature. There never was a period 
in the history of our country, in which its public men have sought popularity, power, 
and office, with so much avidity, or have shown so little seruple, as to the means by 
which their purposes might be effected. There is as much industry and private 
virtue in our land as ever; yet its party measures, and newspaper discussions, display 
a dissoluteness altogether incompatible with the genius of a sober-minded people. 
We do not concur in the sentiment recently expressed by a distinguished statesmaa— 
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that there is not virtue enough in the country to justify the hope of reform. We 
cannot permit ourselves to believe, that the character of the American people is essen- 
tially depraved—yet the indications of that character, as evinced in the multifarious 
outpourings of the press, are certainly as unfavorable as can well be imagined. 
The same disregard of public morals, the same profligate contempt of the opinions of 
the virtuous, which mark the party politics of the day, are as discernible in its 
literature; our booksellers have the daring effrontery to publish, and our periodical 
critics the servility to applaud, works of the most injurious tendency. 

We are aware of the reply that will be made to these remarks. The bookseller is 
not the guardian of the public morals, he publishes that which will sell, others pur- 
chase at their own option, and on their own proper responsibility; and it is very 
illnatured to interfere with his speculation. Perhaps it may be illnatured—but while 
the temperance societies are applying all sorts of hard names to the man who makes 
or sells ardent spirits, we see no reason why those who supply the market with per- 
nicious books should escape rebuke. ‘The one manufactures poison for the body, the 
others for the mind. If industry and virtue are to be dethroned, and vice and folly 
exalted, it is quite indifferent whether the effect be produced by bad brandy or bad 
books, We shall, therefore, state our opinion freely on such subjects, at the risk of 
giving offence to those whom it may concern. 

With regard to Mrs. Jameson’s book, we scarcely know how to speak. The 
writer is a lady of very superior mental endowments, and—for any thing that we 
know to the contrary—of most unexceptionable character; but the book is a perfect 
abomination—a very sad profligate book. How it happened that a lady should con- 
descend to select the Beauties of the Court of Charles the Second, as subjects upon 
which to exerciso her pen, we can scarcely imagine; for one-half of them were 
persons of whom a reputable woman cannot even think, without a sense of contam- 
ination—ladies who were not only, to use the mild phrase of Mrs. Jameson, perdues 
de reputation, but who gambled, drank, swore like troopers, and were as illiterate and 
vulgar as they were vicious. Her own account of the manner in which she became 
employed in this delicate task, is as follows: Mrs. Jameson is the daughter of Mr. 
Murphy, a painter of some eminence, who was patronized by the late princess Char- 
lotte. The portraits of the Beaulies, have been preserved, it seems, for the admira- 
tion of posterity, in the royal residence at Windsor—either on account of their 
personal attractions, or because most of them were ancestresses of noble English 
families. Mr. Murphy ‘having while at Windsor made copies of one or two of the 
most striking of Lely’s Windsor Beauties, her royal highness, on seeing them, ex- 
pressed her admiration, and in her usual off-hand and gracious manner, desired that 
the whole set might be completed forher.? Whether her royal highness, who stood 
next in seccession to the throne, and was defendress of the faith in expectancy, 
valued these portraits as beautiful pictures, whether she appreciated them as illustri- 
ous memorials of the frailty of her sex, or intended to hang them up as models for 
the court, over which she was destined to preside, we are not told; but we do learn, 
that ‘her royal highness also commanded, that several portraits not at Windsor, 
should be added to the collection; particularly those of Louise de Queroualle and 
Nell Gwynn: and at her personal request, and application, an original picture of the 
dutchess of Portsmouth, was sent to Mr. Murphy, by order of the late duke of Rich- 
mond’—so that it would seem, that her royal highness was particularly careful to add 
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to her collection, the portraits of those persons, whose names no modest woman 
would permit to be repeated in her presence, and that to her off-hand and gracious 
condescension, we are chiefly indebted for their appearance in this volume, 

In the progress of this work, Mr. Murphy ‘took the liberty of asking her majesty’ 
the exemplary queen of George ILI—‘ whether she recollected a famous picture of 
Nell Gwynn, known to have once existed in the Windsor gallery.” The queen 
replied at once, ‘that most assuredly since she had resided at Windsor, there had 
been no Nell Gwynn there.” Mrs. Jameson terms this, in her flippant language, ‘a 
rather equivocal reply ;’ but the sober-minded reader will recognize in it the indignant 
rebuke of a virtuous and high-minded woman, who acted and spoke as became her 
exalted station. 

Mrs. Jameson proceeds to inform us, that, ‘before the whole set of portraits was 
completed, the princess Charlotte died; and with that fine-hearted and right-minded 
being, died the hopes, fortunes, and happiness, of many individuals’—and among the 
rest, of Mr. Murphy, who lost in this ‘right-minded being,’ the patroness of his 
gallery, containing the * whole set’ of the vixens and profligates, who disgraced their 
sex and nation during the reign of Charles {1. ‘The unhappy artist suffered, as we 
are informed, great ‘ personal affliction’—and well he might—for the pictures which 
had been executed with laborious skill, for the chaste eye of a princess, were unsale- 
able in the common market, and unfit for any place more pure than a royal residence, 
They were sent, however, ‘to the proper quarter,’ but were returned—those who suc- 
ceeded her royal highness, not having the same refined taste, for the beauties of the 
court of Charles II. 

‘When these circumstances came to the knowledge of sir Gerard Noel, that 
gentleman, with a truly munificent spirit, purchased the whole set,’ and Lecame 
possessed of the most graceful collection of viragoes, that ever disgraced the canvass 
of the artist, or the gallery of a private gentleman. 

To complete the brief history of this work—‘ It was also suggested, that im order to 
repair the losses which Mr. Murphy had sustained in his profession, in consequence 
of this undertaking, the portraits should be engraved and published, with iljastra- 
tive memoirs from the pen of his daughter; who forbears to say more, feeling that 
she has now sufficiently accounted for her share of the work.” 

That Mrs. Jameson has accounted for her share of the work, very satisfactorily, 
by snowing that to repair the losses of her father, was the speculation she had in her 
eye, we cheerfully admit; but we cannot so easily concede that she has offered any 
apology for the stain which she has brought on her sex, by this singular volume, 


which none can read without applying to the author, as well as to her heroines, the 
exclamation of Shakspeare, 


* Ah, me! how weak a thing the heart of woman is!” 


When this volume—which so enamoured Mr. Walsh, that he told his readers be 
had read it through ata single sitting—reached our city, we committed the heresy 
of not giving it a perusal. Mrs. Jameson’s * Beauties,’ however, were the theme of 
every body’s conversation, and out of self-defence we finally sought an introduction to 
them, and we are now about to commit, perhaps, the still greater heresy, of expres 
ing an unqualified disapprobation of the entire work. 

That instinctive delicacy which belongs to her sex, seems to have been overcome 
wita some difficulty, by Mrs. Jameson, when preparing to embark in this unballowed 
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enterprise. She evidently felt that she was about to commit a profanation of the 
female character, and she offers some very singular reasons in justification of her 
course. Take an instance. In her introduction, she remarks, that most of those 
who visit the gallery of Beauties at Windsor, leave it with the impression, that they 
have been introduced to a setof unprincipled females: and truly, continues Mrs. 
Jameson, it is hard that such women as ‘lady Northumberland, Miss Hamilton, and 
lady Ossory, whose fair reputations, no slanderous wit dared profane while livimg, 
should be condemned to pesthumous dishonor, because their pictures bang in the 
same room with those of Middleton and Denham.’ 

And now what does Mrs. Jameson proceed te do in order to reseve those who are 
really blameless, from the bad company in which she found them. Why simply this: 
She transfers their likenesses toa book, places a biographical notice by the side of 
each, and sends forth to every peeple, where letters are cultivated, the Nell Gwynns 
and Barbara Villiers, in companionship with the Hamiltons and Ossorys, If the 
collector of a gallery of portraits had done injustice to these latter females, by placing 
their liknesses in bad company, where they were oceasionally seen by the visiters at 
Windsor, by what sophism has Mrs, Jameson convinced herself, that she is rescuing 
them from their degradation, by sending them, side by side, retouched by the pencil 
of genius, to the firesides of every land? The factis, Mrs. Jameson felt that she 
was committing an impropriety, and thus she labors to avert censure by an argument 
as silly as her work is indefensible. 

It isan every-day practice to deplore the evi) influences of the Pelham and Paul 
Clifford novels upen the taste and moral sentiments of the community, and certainly 
we should be the last to advocate their circulation; but we can have little hesitation 
in expressing the opinion, that Mrs. Jameson’s Beauties of Charles II, is calculated 
to exert a more baneful influence upon sogiety than all that has yet fallen from the 
brilliant and powerful pen of Bulwer, Mars. Jameson enjoys great pupularity both 
in England and this country—she writes with uncommon ease and grace, and has 
hitherto chosen topics calculated to win the attention of her sex; aad without ques- 
tioning the purity of her motives, one cannot but marvel that alady of genius, edu- 
cation, and refinement, should, from choice, ransack the records of an Asiatic court, 
for the sole purpose of rescuing from merited oblivion and clothing in new and fasci- 
nating colors, those females, whose lives, to use the strong language of Mrs. Jameson 
herself, * began in the puddle and sink of obscurity and profligacy.’ Who that loves 
the freshness, the innocence, and refined taste that pertain to woman, does not deeply 
lament that genius should ever condescend to throw its blandishments around vice 
and passion? And has not Mrs. Jameson done this? Let any one read the sketch 
of Nell Gwynn, and then honestly question his own heart, and answer, whether his 
abhorrence of vice is not weakened? Im the language of one whose authority 
will not be objected to by Mrs. Jameson, ‘If the severe historian must needs 
stain his page with that disgraceful era of profligacy and blood, as a record 
and a warning to future ages, let the poet forget it—let the lover forget it; 
above all, let women forget the period which saw them degraded from objects of ado- 
ration to servants of pleasure, and gave the first blow to that chivalrous feeling with 
which their sex had hitherto been regarded, by leveling the distinction between virtue 
and vice, Let them be the first to fling.a veil over what woman should shrink to 
look upon. 
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We have perhaps said enough. We are not afraid that any American lady will 
read this book. Its title would be sufficient to call the blush of indignation to every 
virtuous cheek, and we should as soon suspect a modest woman of visiting the purlieus 
of the city, for the purpose of prying into the secret history of the wretched inmates 
of the abodes of vice, as of perusing the records of similar scenes im this indelicate 
volume. But there are other reasons why this subject should not be lightly passe! 
over. Itis not enough to condemn the writer, who if she has no other apology, may 
perhaps plead the countenance of a public sentiment as vitiated as her own taste; 
the publisher who transplants the poisonous exotic in our soil, should be taught that 
the atmesphere is uncongenial to its existence. If our booksellers will persist in the 
practice of preferring foreign to native productions, from the merely mercenary con- 
sideration, that the former may be procured without the purchase of a copyright, they 
should, at least, so far respect the opinions and regard the morals of the people, by 
whose patronage they are becoming enriched, as to abstain from the dissemination of 
those vicious and immoral books, which are scarcely tolerated in the most corrupted 
metropolis of Europe. ‘They should be taught that although we have no legal cen- 
sorship of the press, we possess that which is infinitely superior, a national self-esteem, 
which shrinks from the contaminating influence of English libertinisin ; and that those 
abominable compilations which are suited to the depraved appetite of a sensual and 
degenerate people, whose titled females forgetting the dignity of their sex, aspire to 
be exemplary in vice, cannot be palmed upon the daughters of a moral and republican 
people. We have not, and we hope, we never shall have, any legal enactments to 
shackle the freedom of the press; but the Jaw of public opinion should curb and pun- 
ish its licentiousness. 

If there are any who are disposed to think us squeamish in this matter, we invite 
them—not to read this book, for that were a task to which we should be sorry to con- 
demn any one—but to examine it just so far as to satisfy themseleves of the disgust- 
ing relish with which its fair author revels among scenes of licentiousness, and the 
flippant levity with which crime is described. The surprise that any sober-minded 
person would feel on hearing that a lady had selected such subjects for discussion as 
those which are treated in this volume, would not be diminished by the bantering tone 
with which Mrs. Jameson speaks of * the charms and errors of these fair pieces of sin 
and mischief, who ought rather to do penance with their faces to the wall, than thus 
boldly attempt to dazzle and blind our severe judgment by the blaze of their attrae- 
tions.’ They would be not a little startled to learn, from this remarkably charitable 
lady, that, * common gallantry required that we should no longer suffer the beauties 
of that day to be libelled by the caricature resemblances, which have hitherto, by way 
of illustrating, deformed the editions of De Grammont;? and that ¢ itis due to the 
good taste of Charles, to give him the full benefit of the excuse which Lely’s pencil 
afforded him.’ ‘Truly, this is the most uncommon gallantry, of which we have ever 
seen a specimen; and itis, perhaps, the first instance, in which an honest woman ever 
went seriously to work, to conciliate public favor for a * whole set? of abandoned prof- 
ligates, by proving that they were more beautiful than they had been represented, and 
to palliate the crimes of a debauehed prince, by showing the goodness of his taste. If 
these instances are not sufficient to justify our censure, we beg the reader to read the 
following lines, which are applied by this lady authoress to Nell Gwynn, a woman who 
was not only vicious, but one of the most vulgar of her class: 
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‘ How sweet and lovely dost thou make the shame 

Which, like the canker of a fragrant rose, 
Doth spot the beauty of thy budding name! 

Oh in what sweets dost thou thy sins inclose!’ 

It were worse than useless to follow this delicate lady through all her jaunty gossip- 
ping about ‘ pretty, witty, merry, open-hearted Nelly’—to mark the apologetic tone 
inwhich she speaks of the ‘ frailties’ and the ‘ virtues’ of that notorious personage— 
or to hold up to contempt the pertness with which she tells us that ‘ it were rather su- 
perfluous to set about to prove that Nell Gwynn was, in her day, a good-for-nothing 
sortof person; in short, as wild a piece of frailty as ever wore a petticoat.’ We 
should not have placed such a subject so conspicuously in our pages, if it were pot that 
the American publishers have spoken in their advertisement, of * the great and con- 
stantly increasing reputation of the fair authoress’—while sundry American editors 
have recommended, by laudatory puffs, a work which we are sure they have not read. 


Tae DiaLocue Grammar; or, Book Instructer. Designed to teach the English 
Grammar without a Teacher. By B. F. Eris. South Hanover, Ind. Printed at 
the Hanover College Press. 1834. 


Tuere may be, and probably is, a considerable diversity of opinion as to the value 
of any of our existing systems of English grammar. The number of those who speak 
or write their vernacular tongue with greater propriety in consequence of having stu- 
died grammar, is very small, Few who have learned its rules, understand or recollect 
them. Language is acquired by imitation, not by rule. It isas natural to man to 
speak, as to walk, eat, or sleep; yet we can sleep, and eat, and walk with propriety, 
without a teacher. A child learns to speak its native tongue, simply by hearing it 
spoken by others, and observing its application; and it is only after it has thus acquir- 
ed the use of language by imitation, that the same thing is attempted to be inculcated 
by rule. Grammar cannot be taught to a human being whose thinking faculties have 
not been in some degree developed, nor until the desired effect has already been pro- 
duced without its aid. ‘To speak our native language with the fluency requisite to 
render it the convenient medium for conveying our thoughts in reference to the ordin- 
ary transactions of life, requires only attention and practice. But the command of lan- 
guage, when thus acquired, will vary in different individuals, according to their wants 
or their capacities, and to their associations in life. 

Grammar is, however, taught in our schools; and it is therefore that the treatises 
on this science should be made as valuable as possible. The one before us, strikes.us 
as being a great improvement on all that have preceded it, and we take pleasure in 
pointing out to the public a few of its excellent qualities, 

Weare told, in the preface, that ‘ the principal design of this work is to benefit the 
following classes : 

‘1. Those whose advanced age prevents their attending to the study of this science in 
the ordinary way. 
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‘2. Young merchants, mechanics, and other young persons, just Commencing busi- 
ness for themselves, whose time is so devoted, as to preclude the possibility of thei, 
attending to this study im the ordinary way. 

‘3. Apprentices, whose time is so circumscribed by contract, as to prevent their 
attending to this study in the ordinary way. 

‘4. Those, who do not enjoy the advantage of competent teachers in this science, 

‘5, Those who, though they reside in the vicinity of teachers, are too peor to at- 
tend to its study in the ordinary way. 

‘ Now, a great majority of the persons belonging to these five classes, must go down 
to the grave without a knowledge of this useful and interesting science, unless it be 
obtained in some other than the ordinary way.’ 

To understand what was meant by ‘ this science,’ we Jooked back, and found that 
it alluded, not to grammar, but to the English language. ‘This book, therefore, is 
intended for those who have not learned the English language in the ordinary way, 
which we apprehend to be, by hearing it spoken. It is certainly a desideratum, 

Its greatest advantage, however, is expressed in the following extract: 

‘ On examining the size of this book, you may have concluded that its price is too 
high—but I think 1 can convince you, that its price is extremely low.’ 

‘ We will suppose, for instance, that a young man, some eighteen years old, wishes 

, to become a good practical grammarian. It has been proven that a year is little time 
enough, to be employed in the study of this science in the ordinary way, if we wish to 
- obtain any thing like a good substantial knowledge; and many have devoted three 
years; but we will suppose that this young man can study the science in the ordinary 
way in five months, to a considerable degree of perfection. The question now is, 
what is the expense of these five months study? This young man can earn ten dollars 
per month, if he be a common day-laborer, but if a mechanic or a merchant, he may 
earn from twenty to sixty dollars per month; but we will suppose it ten dollars: then 
his bill of expense would stand thus: 
Time - $50 00 
Boarding . 20 00 
Clothing - 15 00 
Tuition - ~~ 5 00 
Washing - - 3 00 
Book - + 75 

‘This is the lowest and most reasonable estimate, that can be made for a young 
man, residing in the vicinity of a grammar school.’ 

‘ Now the difference between the price of this booi. and the above bill, is a com- 
plete saving to the learner,’ 

This is certainly the greatest improvement that has ever been made in education— 
this prolific age of invention has afforded nothing to compare with it except the appli- 
cation of steam. Here isa book which is meat, drink, washing, and lodging, to its 
fortunate proprietor. Possessed of this book, he may not only learn grammar without 
time—but he ceases to require to be taught, boarded, clothed, or even washed, It not 
only affords intellectual food, but it administers all the necessary creature comforts 0 
the body, even to the clothing the outer man, and performing those ablutions which 
are necessary to health and cleanliness, The only difficulty that we see, is, that it 
will be hard to induce any one to make the experiment—few will have faith enough 
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jong enough to give a fair trial to this—certainly not ordinary—way of teaching 
grammar. 

Another excellent thing in this grammar is, a table of directions for addressing let- 
ters, from which we extract the following, for the benefit of those who may wish to use 
itz 

‘ His Excellency, Gen. Andrew Jackson, Esq. 
President of the United States.’ 


As the object doubtless was to include all the general’s titles, we suggest that it 
should have been, 
His Excellency, the Hon. Gen. Andrew Jackson, Esq. LL. D. 


PaoceeDINGs OF THE GENERAL ConveNTION or Western Baptists at Cincinnati, 
commencing the sixth day of November, 1835. Cincinnati: N. 8. Jonnson, 
1835. : 

From the constitution of this convestion, we learn that its objects are the encour- 
agement of missions, both foreign and domestic; ministerial education for such as 
may have first been licensed by the churches; Sunday schools, including Bible classes; 
religious periodicals; tract and temperance societies, as well as all others warranted 
by Christ in the gospel. The proceedings of the convention on its first anniversary, 
fifth November last, are now before the public. Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, India- 
na, Illinois, Missouri, Western Virginia, and Western Pennsylvania, were represen- 
tedon thisoccasion. A number of ministers and laymen from eastern churches were 
also present. Several lucid and interesting reports were made and adopted by the 
convention, touching institutions of benevolence, learning, and religion, Perhaps 
the most important of these, as it regards the prosperity and power of the baptist 
church, is the one on ministeriai education, and the establishment of a central theo- 
logical school for the western valley.? ‘Those familiar with the baptist church in the 
West, need not be told that hitherto an educated ministry has received little or no 
attention from this body of christians. It is gratifying to observe that a new, may it 
not be added, a better state of things has arisen upon this all-important point. ‘The 
report upon this subject is able, expanded in its views, and unanswerable, it appears 
to us, in the arguments adduced in favor of the establishment of theological schools 

for the education of ministers. ‘The report was adopted with great unanimity, and 
the subject of its location referred to a committee of nineteen members. We learn 
not, however, from the proceedings of the convention, that there is reason to believe 
that this institution will be located in the vicinity of this city. Our predilections, of 
course, are in favor of Cincinnati, as combining, perhaps, more facilities for the suc- 
cessful establishment of this school, than are presented by any other spot. Wherever 
the point of location may be, however, we earnestly commend the enterprise to the 
liberal and public-spirited of all classes of society and every denomination of chris- 
uans, as one eminently entitled to their consideration and support. 
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ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


For the Month of Fesruary 1835; taken at the Woodward 


Cincinnati. By ‘Josern Ray, M. en 2 
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snow night. 
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Hoar frostall day 
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well water 44° 


drizzly. 

jsnowy morn, 
snow all day, 
snow 114 in. dp. 
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snow night. 
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Mean temperature of the air, (Fahrenheit's rae 


Maximum height of thermometer, 


Minimum height of thermometer, 
rr “. “ 


Range of thermometer, 
Warmest day, February 2\st. 

Coldest day, February 7th. 

Mean height of barometer, (English inchee) 
Maximum height of barometer, 
Minimum height of re 
Range of barometer, - 


according to Dr. Locke, 


Perpendicular depth of rain and melted mow, (English inches) 
Direction of Wind: NE. 3 days—SE. 1 day—S, 1 day—SW. 7 days—W. 94 


days—N W., 64 days. 


29.4604 


29.05 
74 
1.75 


Weather: Clear and fair 6 days—variable 12 days—cloudy 10 days. 
The mean temperature of this month was 20°,83 lower than that of the same 


raonth in 1834, 
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OUTLINES OF PHRENOLOGY, 


COMPILED BY H. W. B. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING OBSERVATIONS. 


1. Attend to the temperament and general constitution of the bedy. 

2. To the general size of the head. 

3. To the relative development of the three lobes of the brain, aorrespond- 
ing to the oceipital, middle and frontal regions of the head. 

4. To the relative elevation and breadth of the head. 

5. To the relative development of the basilar and sincipital regions (i. e. the 
lower or bottom, and the top of the head.) 

6. The relative size of the organs of the animal feelings, (as No. 1, 2,3 &e.) 
of the human sentiments, (as No. 13, 14, 16 &c.) and of the intellectual facul- 
ties, - No. 22, 30, 34, 35 &c.) 

7. To the relative size of the perceptive and reflective faculties. 

8. To the particular development or deficiency of any special organ. 


TEMPERAMENTS. 


There are four temperaments, which should always be ascertained in mak- 
ing observations. 


’ 1. Lympnatic.— This temperament is indicated by a pale, white skin, fair 
hair, roundness of form and repletion of the cellular tissue. The flesh is 
soft, the vital actions are languid, and the pulse feeble; all indicate slow- 
ness and weakness in the vegetative, affective and intellectual functions. 

2. Sancuine. — This is indicated by a tolerable consistency of flesh, moderate 
plumpness of parts, light or chesnut hair, blue eyes, great activity of the ar- 
terial system: a strong, full and frequent pulse, and an animated counte- 
nance. Greater energy of function is indicated by this temperament than 
by the Lymphatic. 

3. Buiovs. — This is characterized by black hair, a dark, yellowish or brown 
skin, black eyes, moderately full but firm muscles, and harshly expressed 
forms; it gives a strong ond waethed expression of countenance. ‘Those pos 
sessed of it manifest great general activity, and great functional energy. 

4. Nervous. — This is indicated by fine, thin hair, delicate health, general 
emaciation and smallness of muscles: rapidity of muscular motions and vi- 
vacity in sensations. The nervous system of individuals so constituted, 
preponderates extremely, and exhibits great nervous sensibility. 


These four temperaments are seldom found pure and unmixed; it is even ie 
difficult to meet them without modifications. They are mostly found conjoin- | 
ed, as lymphatic-sanguine, lymphatic-bilious, sanguine-nervous, &c. &c. ‘he a 3 
individual temperament which predominates, may be pointed out, but not al! ; i 
the modifications. 4 


The latest and best classification of the Mental Faculties, is here prefixed, 
from the work of Mr. George Combe. 


ORDER 1.—FEELINGS. 


GENUS I.— Propensirres. —Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, Concentra- 
tiveness, Adhesiveness, Combativeness, Destructiveness, Alimentivenees, Vi- 
tativeness, (or love of life) Secretiveness, Acquisitiveness, Constructiveness. 

GENUS II.— Sentiments common to man, with the lower animals: Self-esteem, 
Approbativeness, Cautiousness. 

GENUS III.— Superior Sentiments: Benevolence, Veneration, Firmness, Con- 
scientiousness, Hope, Wonder, Ideality, Mirthfulness or Wit, Imitation. : 


ORDER II. INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES. me i 
se 3 99 I.—External Senses: Feeling or Touch, Taste, Smell, Hearing, a. 
Sight. 
GENUS II. — Intellectual Faculties which perceive existence and physical qual- Lt 
thes: Individuality, Form, Size, Weight, Coloring. 6 
GENUS III.—JIntellectual Faculties which perceive relations of external objects : } i 


Locality, Number, Order, Eventuality, Time, Tune and Language. 
GENUS IV.— Reflective Faculties: Comparison, Causality. 
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ORDER I.—AFFECTIVE FACULTIES. 
GENUS I.— PROPENSITIES. 
1. Amativensss — Sexual love. .M&buse,— Licentiousness, : 
2, PHILOPROGENITIVENESS — Love of ane: Abuse, — Excessive fondness: 
inconsolable grief on their removal. ' 
ConcenTRrativeness — (Combe) Concentration of thought and feeling. 
essen — (Spursheim) Attachment to places, 
4 Apursivencss — Personal attachment. &buse,— Love sickness, &c. 
5. CoMBATIVENESS — Propensity to oppose; physical courage. Mbuse — Quarre|- 
someness, 
;, Destructiveness — Propensity to destroy. Abuse, — Ferocity, cruelty. 
. ConstrucTivengess — Propensity to build, construct; manual skillfulness, 
. Acquisitiveness — Propensity to acquire property; to own. .buse,—Ay- 
arice. 
. Secretiveness — Propensity to conceal; to secrete thoughts, or feelings, or 
actions. 4bused — It leads to deceit, cunning, &c. 
4+ Atimentiveness— Instinct of nutrition. Mbuse,— Epicurianism. 


GENUS II.—SENTIMENTS, 


. Seir-esterm — Love and estimation of one’s self. Abuse, — Pride. 
. ApproBaTIveNess — Desire of others esteem. &buse,—Vanity, ambition. 
2. CavtiousNess — Fear, caution. Abuse, — Timidity, doubt and cowardice, 
. BenevoLence — Desire of others happiness; desire of general good. 
4, Veneration — Sentiment of awe and respect for whatever is venerable. 
5. Finmness — Unyieldingness, perseverance. Abuse, — Obstinacy. 
3. Conscientiousness — Desire of right; sentiment of justice. 
. Hore —Confidence of success; expectancy of good. 
. Wonver — Sentiment of the marvellous, of the wonderful. Abuse, —Su 
perstition. 
. Mirturu.ness — Wit; sentiment of the ludicrous. 
20. Inzatity — Desire of the exquisite. It inspires the longing after ideal per- 
fection. 
. Iurration — The faculty of imitating. 


ORDER U.—INTELLECTUAL POWERS. 
GENUS I.—PERCEPTIVE. 


. Inpivinvatity— By which we perceive external objects, without reference 
to their origin, effect, &c. 

. Foru— That faculty by which we perceive the form or figure of objects. 

4, Sizet — Faculty by which we judge of the dimensions and magnitude ot 

objects. 

. Weicurt— Faculty by which we gain the notion of resistance, as weight 
or gravitation. 

26. Cotorrnec — Organ by which we have sense of color. 

. Locatrry—By which we judge of the relative position and situation of 
objects. 

. Numper — Gives the power of numerical calculation. 

= — That by which we recognize symmetry ; arrangement in physical 

oa1es, 

. Eventvarrry — By which we notice facts, events; the happening of things. 

. Tet — By which we have notions of the duration or succession of time. 

. Tune — Gives the perception of melody. 

. Lancuace — By which we appreciate the conventional signs of ideas. 


GENUS II.— REFLECTIVE FACULTIES. 


. Comparison — By which we perceive resemblance of truths; of objects of 
various kinds; the analogical faculty. 
35. Causatiry — That by which we recognize the relation subsisting betwee2 
cause and effect; the metaphysical faculty. 


. Organs thus marked are admitted to exist, but their analysis is not regarded as com 
plete. 
} Organs thus marked are stated as probable. 
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Tue plan for creating a public sentiment in favor of education, 
by means of popular assemblies, seems to be the only one which 
promises success. There is no other way in which the atten- 
tion of the people can, with equal facility, be attracted to the 
subject, or their sympathies enlisted in the great and holy cause 
of popular instruction. Our legislatures will not do much on 
the subject. They will pass any law that one of their commit- 
tees may report, for the regulation of common schools; but they 
cannot be prevailed upon to devote to the details of this matter 
that severe investigation which would enable them to act upon 
it with intelligence and vigor. The truth is, that such is the 
value of a seat in the legislature, and so great the difficulty of 
retaining it, that members have enough to do to keep their 
places, without meddling in such small matters as popular edu- 
cation. They have important party questions before them, 
which cannot be neglected, inasmuch as the personal interests 
of themselves and their friends are directly involved in the dis- 
cussion; and they cannot be expected to prefer to these, the 
claims of the children, who have no votes, nor any means of 
resenting the injury done them in withholding from them the 
means of instruction. 

‘But, says some popular gentleman, who loves the people, ‘ we 
have schools in abundance, and laws to regulate them—what 
more do you want” We reply, that we require education—we 
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desire to see knowledge, accurate, useful knowledge, dissemina- 
ted among the people, and rendered accessible to every human 
being within our borders. A mere school, in which a child is 
taught to read badly,and write worse, and in which he receives 
little instruction in any art or science, which may be made prac- 
tically useful to him, in the business of life, is perhaps not worth 
what it costs—we doubt, whether those who learn to read and 
write only, derive any benefit from these acquisitions, and 
whether entire want of instruction, is not better than sucha 
smattering. 

If we are asked what our legislatures can do for education, 
more than they have done, we reply, that there is no subject 
upon which legislation could be extended more widely, or ex- 
erted more beneficially. The man who, having aljseat in such 
a body, would make this great question his chief object, devo- 
ting to it the same degree of attention which some members 
devote to the diurnal changes in the political atmosphere, 
might become as great a benefactor to his country as Fulton, 
and earn a fame which would be as lasting as the republic. It 
is not enough for the legislature to pass laws allowing the peo- 
ple to tax themselves, for the establishment of schools. They 
should act on the subject direct/y—they should give dignity and 
interest to the cause, by making it a prominent subject of dis- 
cussion—they should aid in the diffusion of literature and sci- 
ence, and should elevate and give efficiency to the office of 
teacher, A few thousand dollars given annually to our colleges, 
to increase their libraries, would invigorate the usefulness of 
these institutions, and awaken public interest in their favor, to 
an extent that would hardly be anticipated by those who have 
not reflected on that matter. What would it be to the state of 
Ohio, or to Kentucky, to give ten or twenty thousand dollars 
annually to her colleges to be expended in accumulating valu- 
able libraries? Yet with this trifling assistance these institutions 
would rise in importance, would allure students from a distance, 
would command the talents of the most highly gifted gentlemen 
as professors, and would exert a salutary influence throughout 


all the ramifications of the widely extended scheme of popular 
instruction. 


Colleges derive their value from concentrating a great amount 
of knowledge within a small space, and rendering it accessible 
to the student. They place the student in a focus, into which 
the rays of truth are collected, and brought to bear on him with 
intense power; they accumulate and hoard up the scattered 
fragments of science and literature, for the use of those who 
choose to engage in the pursuit of learning. These effects are 
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produced but in a small degree, by gathering together a few 
professors in different branches, who can only bring with them, 
and throw into the public stock, the meagre stores that memory 
has treasured up—extensive and valuable libraries alone can 
afford the desired facilities for the acquisition of a solid and 
complete education. Without these a college affords few ad- 
vantages which may not be derived from private instruction. 

There is another improvement which must be effected either 
by law or by public sentiment, before education will rise to its 
proper standard of excellence. The teacher must be paid. He 
must be valued at what he is worth. His services must be so 
estimated as to bear a due proportion to the labors of other men. 
If the school teacher be intrinsically worth to his employers no 
more than the day laborer, and if no greater amount of talent 
and acquirement is demanded for the duties of the one than for 
those of the other, let them be paid alike; and let those who 
aspire to a more elevated standing, or who covet so much of the 
goods of this world as may be requisite to surround their fire- 
sides with the comforts anc enjoyments of life, betake them- 
selves to merchandize, or husbandry, or physic, or law—let 
them plough the ocean, or pursue the mechanic arts—let them 
do any thing but flog bad boys for a wretched living. 

The efforts of the friends of education have, in this respect, 
heen misdirected. The whole tendency of their measures, for 
the last few years, have been to disseminate knowledge by ren- 
dering it cheap, when the endeavor should have been to render 
learning desirable by making it the road to wealth and honor, 
and giving solid advantages to its possessor. The people should 
be enlightend, but learning should not by the same process be 
degraded. The teacher should be made useful, but not by de- 
preciating his services, and lowering the dignity of his office. 

The highest exertions of the human mind cannot be pur- 
chased in any department of business, without an equivalent. 
The man who is conscious of the possession of talents, or inge- 
nuity, throws himself into that employment, in which, by the 
exertion of these qualities, he may reap wealth or honor. The 
merchant, the lawyer, the mechanic, labor with energy, cheer- 
fulness, and zeal, devoting all the powers of their minds to their 
respective pursuits, because the comforts of competency, and 
the dignity of wealth, shine brightly in the distant perspective; 
but no man can thus toil, whose daily earnings barely supply 
his diurnal wants, and who is not cheered by the hope of wealth, 
or the anticipation of triumph. No man who has talent, spirit, 
or prudence, is content with a bare subsistence; a mere compe- 
‘eucy will never kindle the ambition of genius, or ever satisfy 
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the just desires of a well-regulated mind. The pay of teachers 
should be so regulated as to aflord present comfort, and hold out 
the rewards of future wealth and promotion. 

To accomplish the objects which we have suggested as desir. 
able, we shall recommend the following changes: 

|. Persons should be educated specially for the office of in- 
structer, and receive diplomas which should attest their capa- 
bility. For this purpose, departments should be added to our 
colleges—perhaps a single additional professorship would be 
sufficient—in which young men shoald be trained to the business 
of teaching. None but graduates should be admitted into this 
school; nor should the ordinary acquisitions of the college enti- 
tle him to its diploma; on the contrary, one of his duties should 
be a thorough review of his whole preparatory and collegiate 
courses, for the purposes of correcting errors, maturing and 
digesting his attainments, connecting and arranging his series 
of studies into system, and giving accuracy and volume to his 
whole store of knowledge. He should, in connexion with these 
exercises, or subsequently if most advisable, be taught the art 
of teaching, the philosopliy of the young mind, the best modes 
of inculcating knowledge, the most approved methods of disci- 
pline, and the history of the art of teaching, from the earliest 
times, including a thorough knowledge of existing systems of 
instruction throughout the world. He should be taught to gov- 
ern his own temper, to regulate his manners, and to know the 
importance of his example; nor should a diploma be granted to 
any candidate whose temper was bad, or morals doubtful. They 
should be made practically expert in teaching, by being em- 
ployed, regularly or occasionally, as tutors in the college. 

2. The trustees and visitors of the public schools, should be 
required in all cases, to give the preference to persons thus 
educated, in the selection of their teachers; so that in due time, 
this class of trained instructers would take the place of all 
others. wet 

3. Having provided the means for educating teachers, and 
elevating this department of mental exertion to the rank of a 
liberal profession, it is necessary that inducements should be 
offered which shall eause it to be embraced by gentlemen of 
talents. For the purpose of ascertaining how this may be best 
effected, we must look at other branches of employment, and 
discover what are the usual stimulants to energetic and honora- 
ble exertion. We find few men, who are capable of high effort 
or susceptible of a generous moral impulse, toiling for a mere 
subsistence—and toiling thus from choice; for we-must not take 
into this account the involuntary drudgery of the unfortunate, 
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who are compelled by circumstances to work orstarve. Those 
who labor cheerfully and successfully, have always some high 
motive, and some well-grounded expectaticn of ultimate reward. 
These incentives are power, oflice, wealth, or at all events, 
present competency, with the additional capacity to make 
provision for our offspring. Offer inducements of similar effi- 
cacy to the instructers of youth, and a portion of that talent 
which now crowds the medical profession, or revels in ‘ the 
glorious uncertainty of the law,’ will be thrown into the college 
and the sckhoolroom. Let the rewards of the teacher accumu- 
late with his years and experience, and permit him to see as he 
looks forward through the long vista of time, an old age of 
wealth and dignity, and the first step will have been taken in 
the desired reformation. 

To effect this object, the salaries of presidents of colleges, 
should be raised to a point which would make this office desira- 
ble toany gentleman, however great his talents. They should 
have five or six thousand dollars a year, and be placed on an 
equality with the highest officers of government. Professors 
should have two, three, or four thousand dollars, as the case 
might be—but tutors should receive less in proportion, so that 
although they should be competently supported, they should 
not be so well paid as to destroy their desire for promotion. 
The same kind of graduation should take place in academies 
and common schools. The only difficulty would be to arrange 
at first the scale of proportion, but when this should be agreed 
upon, there would bea gradual line of promotion from the 
teacher of the alphabet, up to the president of an university. 

That this plan would effect a complete and most salutary 
improvement in education, we cannot doubt. There are in the 
United States about sixty colleges; but as all these are not of 
the first class, suppose that in éen of the wealthiest, the presi- 
dents received salaries of six thousand dollars—that in twenty 
others they received five thousand dollars—and in the remain- 
der four thousand dollars. Suppose there were in the whole, 
three hundred professorships, worth from two to four thousand 
dollars each. There would then be three hundred and fifty 
offices sufficiently well endowed, to render their attainment 
worthy of the perseverance of along and arduous pursuit. 
The office of president of a college would be sought with the 
same enterprise, patience, and singleness of purpose, which 
now elevate men to high civil stations, or place them in the 
foremost ranks of science. The young teacher of the common 
school would toil as cheerfully, and improve his talents with as 
much energy, as a junior member of the bar, supported under 
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all his toils and vexations by the cheering hope that he was 
qualifying himself for an elevated station; and he would thus 
acquire habits of industry, regularity, and selfcontrol, which 
would not forsake him when raised to a more prosperous fortune. 

Perhaps we shall be told, that this plan is impracticable, on 
account of the immense sum which would be required to sus- 
tain it. But what nation ever became great, that was daunted 
by the magnitude of a scheme, which led directly to the pro- 
motion of her grandeur? Had Napoleon hesitated to count 
the cost, he would never have swayed the destinies of conti- 
nental Europe. Had any projector in the reign of Henry VIII. 
proposed that England should increase her navy until her ships 
should command every sea, and her colonies be planted over 
the whole globe, so that the sun should not set upon the domin- 
ions of her king, it might well have been asked, ‘who shall 
furnish the treasure for so vast an undertaking? Great designs 
have within themselves inherent resources for their own accom- 
plishment. They create wealth by multiplying the fields for 
enterprise, and developing opportunities for the exertion of 
genius, invention, and industry. As a body at rest is set in 
motion with difliculty, their beginnings are costly and laborious; 
but as they roll on they acquire momentum, and are carried 
forward with a decreased exertion of impulsive power. It is 
not for a great nation like ours to speak of expense, in refer- 
ence to a design which tends directly tothe elevation of the 
national character, the cultivation of its intellect, and the im- 
provement of its morals—while its borders are overflowing 
with plenty, its soil teeming with abundance, its shores whiten- 
ed with the sails of commerce, its arts triumphant, and its pop- 
ulation strong in the energy of freedom. 

Nor should we be alarmed at the aggregate of this expendi- 
ture, when we recollect the numerous resources from which it 
isto be drawn. Some of our colleges are endowed by the 
states, and all of them should receive occasional assistance from 
that source ; the various religious sects contribute, to their 
favorite institutions; and wealthy individuals have given liberally 
towards their support. Thus divided, the accumulation of a 
few millions, in aid of so beneficent an object, would neither be 
hopeless nor even diflicult of accomplishment. Let the patrons 
of one institution set the example. Let them extend its build- 
ings, enlarge its library, and increase the salaries of its faculty, 
and its superiority would soon induce others to embrace a simi- 
lar policy. There is no way in which the surplus wealth 
devoted to benevolence, could. be made so widely beneficial, as 








in the increasing of the endowments of our colleges, and in 
building up a system for the education of teachers. 

4. The only other suggestion we shall now make, has refer- 
ence to an increased employment of females, in primary schools. 
There are many reasons why the early instruction of boys, as 
well as girls, should be entrusted entirely to females. The 
are better teachers of children than men. They have more 
patience, more fidelity, more perseverance, and better tempers. 
They are more familiar with the nature, wants, whims, and 
habits of children, have more kindness in conciliating their 
affection, and more ingenuity in swaying their waywardness. 
Providence, in placing the child at first upon the maternal 
bosom, intended that its first years should be entrusted to her 
care, and has endowed woman with a peculiar capacity for the 
discharge of the sacred office of teacher. 

By this arrangement, a very numerous class, of well-educated, 
but indigent persons, for whom it is difficult to find suitable em- 
ployment, and whose unprotected situation appeals most forci- 
bly to the sympathies of the benevolent, would be placed in 
independent circumstances, and rendered efficiently useful 
to the public. They would not only make better teachers than 
men, but would be undergoing a process of self-improvement, 
and acquiring habits of industry, self-reliance, and discipline, 
which would make them better wives and mothers, whenever 
it should be their happy fate to exchange the government of the 
school for that of the household. 

The office of the male teacher would be elevated, and made 
far less irksome, by the absence of the smaller children. His 
care would be directed to those whose intellects were in some 
degree developed, and his attention turned to the higher 
branches of education. His labors would te more agreeable, 
and his temper exposed to fewer trials) The men who were 
only qualified to teach small children, would be obliged to seek 
otheremployments; and those who were competent to give in- 
struction to the more mature intellect, would be engaged in a 
sphere of usefulness, which would afford the proper field for the 
exercise of their talents. 

Having thus hinted some of our own opinions, we shall pro- 
ceed to notice the transactions of an institution, the establish- 
ment of which we have seen with great pleasure, and whose 
future operations we view with much interest. We allude to 
the College of Professional Teachers, under whose auspices a 
volume has just issued, the title of which we have placed at the 
head of this article. 
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We learn, from the preface to the volume, that the first effort 
of the teachers of this region to organize themselves into a bod 
and to act with concerted vigor, was made by the establish- 
ment of the Academic Institute, in 1829. A more general 
convention of teachers was called in June 1831, since which 
time these meetings have been annually held, and attended by 
a large number of professional gentlemen. Those of them which 
we have witnessed have been very interesting; they were atten- 
ded by some men of ability and experience, and the addresses 
were such as to invite public attention, as well as to dissemin- 
ate valuable facts and suggestions in reference to education. 
The plan is one which is admirably calculated to promote the 
great cause of popular instruction, to elevate the business of 
teaching into a science, to awaken the dormant sympathies of 
the public, and to enlist the energies of the people in this noble 
benevolence. The meetings last autumn, the fruits of which 
are given in this volume, were numerously attended, throughout 
a whole week, by our citizens, and the interest excited by the 
gentlemen who were invited to deliver lectures, was kept up. 
These lectures are published in the volume of which we pro- 
pose to give a short account. 

Dr. Drake discoursed with his usual ability, ‘on the philoso- 
phy of family, school, and college discipline,’ drawing his argu- 
ments, first, from the bible, and secondly, from the constitution 
of the human mind. He advocated a systematic, vigorous dis- 
cipline, including even the application of the scourge, if neces- 
sary; and supported his positions by a train of argument which 
was ably and skilfully developed, and was unsatisfactory only 
to a few sceptics like ourselves, who cannot be made to believe 
that the instruction intended for the mind or heart, can be ben- 
eficially scored into the back. We make this single exception, 
because we hold it a duty to protest, on all suitable occasions, 
against the use of the rod, by any but the parent; in other 
respects, the philosophical and benevolent views of Dr. Drake 
display an enlarged mind, and an accurate observation of the 
principles of human action. 

The lecture of professor Post, of Illinois college, upon ‘ the 
study of the Greek and Latin languages as a part in the course 
of a liberal education,’ came upon us rather unexpectedly—it 
was infinitely superior to any thing that most of the audience 
expected tosee come out of Nazareth. We, who knew some- 
thing of Illinois, who were aware that noble minds were scat- 
tered abroad throughout its vast wilderness of prairies, were hot 
surprised at the beauty of this effort, though we felt proud to 
see it come from that direction. Differing as we did from Mr. 
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Post, in many of his positions, and satisfied as we long have been 
of the inexpediency of teaching the dead languages to our 
youth, and of laboriously attempting to preserve, at a vast ex- 

enditure of time, that which is wholly useless—we yet listened 
with delight to his able, classical, and eloquent vindication of 
these studies. The style was perhaps too ornate—yet there 
was cven an appropriateness in this; and that whick might have 
been condemned as bad taste in another, was excusable in one 
who, in defending the classics, thought fit to show their riches 
by the profusion of classical allusion with which he arrayed his 
own thoughts—on the same principle upon which the ambas- 
sador attires himself in gorgeous robes, to represent the mag- 
nificence of his country. 

But the highest treat enjoyed by the citizens of Cincinnati, 
on that occasion, was derived from the lecture of Mr. Grimké 
on * American Education, in which he insisted that ‘ neither 
the classics nor the mathematics should form a part of a scheme 
of general education for our country.’ This gentleman had to 
contend against the prejudices of his audience—against the 
arrogance and pretension of the liberally educated—against 
the narrow-mindedness and intolerance of those who, having 
been subjected to the pedantic fooleries of a college course, 
imagine that no man can be educated without passing through 
the same. Yet he was heard with profound attention and 
respect; his arguments sunk deep into the minds of his 
hearers, and so far as the classics were concerned, remained 
unanswered and unanswerable. We regret that we cannot 
give an abstract of this noble discourse—but this is impractica- 
ble—it was so concentrated, so full of thought, so rich in mature 
reflection, that it is impossible to abridge it. The following is 
the author’s own recapitulation of his objections to our existing 
schemes of education. 

‘l. The system is not decidedly religious. 2. It is not deci- 
dedly American. 3. It suits equally well other ages and coun- 
tries, forms of government, states of society, and literature. 
4. It does not fill the mind with valuable and entertaining 
| knowledge ; because the mathematics and classics, which 
occupy so large a portion of youthful time, do not furnish either. 
} ©. It does not create and preserve the love of study and a taste 
jfor reading. 6. It does not furnish the discipline of mind 
which our country needs. 7. It neglects, strangely and un- 
happily, the study of the English language. 8. It teaches com- 
position very imperfectly, and extemporary speaking and con- 


Versation, not at all. 9, It does not teach pupils to speak good 
English.’ 
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All these points he proved by arguments so conclusive, tha; 
if they did not produce universal conviction, they at least remaip. 
ed triumphantly prominent in the minds and conversation of aij 
who heard them. They deserve to be attentively considered 
not only on account of their own intrinsic excellence, but also 
in respect to the source from which they emanated. Mr, 
Grimké was a man of great attainments, of genuine piety, of 
deep devotion to the good of his country and mankind. Few 
men were so thoroughly imbued with classic learning, or were 
better able to appreciate its just merits. He had given years 
of thought to this subject, and the honest convictions of his 
mind are given in. this discourse, which should be read by 
parents, by teachers, and by patriots, throughout our continent. 
In giving to it, however, our decided approbation, we except 
that small portion which applies to the study of the mathemat. 
ics, on which subject we think that Mr. Grimké erred. But we 
go with him heartily in his condemnation of that superstition 
and barbarism which clings to the wretched and mutilated re- 
mains of a dead language, and to the fragments of a literature 
which is full of pernicious sentiment, false philosophy, and gross 
irreligion, and is far inferior to our own in elegance, vigor, or 
utility. 

A * Discourse on the utility of the Mathematics, by Edward 
D. Mansfield, Esq., of this city, is a splendid production, and 
one which must place its author upon high ground, asa reasoner, 
a writer, and a man of genius. He vindicates his favorite study 
with the zeal of a devoted pupil, with the ability of one whose 
intellect is richly stored with its treasures; yet, he adorns his 
train of thought with a felicity of language, and a copiousness 
of appropriate imagery, which elevates it into an impassioned, 
though chastened strain of eloquence. There is good taste and 
beauty in this union of exact truth with poetic fervor—of severe 
science with classic illustration. It is oratory without declama 
tion, and elevation of thought and language without bombast. 

Mr. Kinmont’s report on the question, ‘Ought the classics to 
constitute a part of education?’ follows next in order, and ranks 
high as an argument and a composition. The writer is a 
teacher by profession, of the branch which he defends, a ripe 
scholar, and a man of high-toned and liberal feelings. He is 
Latin and Greek to the back bone—and deserves the title of 
the old Roman, fully as well as the distinguished personage to 
whom it has been popularly applied. There is much original 
and striking thought in this report; which, if it fails to prove 
any thing else, affords at least high and honorable evidence 
that Mr. Kinmont is completely master of his own profession. 
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In the four articles last mentioned, by Mr. Grimké, Mr. Post, 
Mr. Mansfield, and Mr. Kinmont, we have the questions in ref- 
erence to the utility of the study of the classics and mathe- 
matics fully and plainly argued; and though much more might 
be said on either side, enough is here presented to direct the 
intelligent inquirer to the true merits of the controversy. 

We can but briefly notice professor Niles’ ‘lecture on col- 
lece government, Mr. Quinan’s report ‘on emulation? Mr. 
Buchanan’s report ‘on emulation,’ professor Matthews’ report 
of the minority on the same subject, and Mr. Van Doren’s ‘re- 
port on the physical education of females.’ These are all 
valuable contributions to the main discussion. They embody 
the facts collected by experience, and the opinions of practical 
men, on subjects embraced within the philosophy and practice 
of teaching. The lecture of professor Niles, of South Han- 
over college, was listened to with interest; and the reports 
which we have named add materially to the value of this excel 
lent volume. 

Dr. Slack’s lecture ‘on physical science,’ Mr. Nixon’s ‘ad- 
dress on the influence of music,’ and Mr. Hopwood’s * lecture 
on teaching languages,’ seem to us to be entirely out of place 
in this volume. We do not dispute their merits—they were 
heard with complacency, and perhaps with instruction—but 
they donot come within the scope of the business of the college 
of teachers, and unnecessarily swell a volume which ought not to 
be burthened with useless matter. Dr. Slack’s lecture is what 
we might expect from that learned and excellent gentleman— 
very sound, and very good—but then it is out of place, because 
itis simply a dissertation ‘on the application of principles, to 
practice, in the various departments of physical science,’ and 
contains no suggestion of defect or improvement, in any present 
or proposed system of instruction. Mr. Hopwood’s lecture is 
a lesson in grammar, which we should hope was not required 
by any member of the college, and which in its published form 
adds nothing to the common stock of knowledge on that sub- 
ject. If it is properly introduced into this volume, it would be 
equally so to include the treatise of Murray, or Pike’s Arith- 
metic, or Worcester’s Geography. Mr. Nixon’s lecture was 
rather more general, but was still too technical for the occasion. 

We touch this point frankly, because we see here a danger 
against which the college of teachers ought to be guarded, 
and we value this excellent institution too highly, to suffer that 
to passed unnoticed, which, in our opinion, might cripple its 
usefulness. Its constitution defines its objects to be ‘to pro- 
mote, by every laudable means, the diffusion of knowledge in 
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regard to education, and especially, by aiming at the elevation 
of the character of teachers who shal have adopted instruction 
as their regular profession.’ Now the diffusion of knowledge 
in regard to education, is one thing, and teaching chemistry, 
music, or grammar is another—it is one thing to discuss sys 
tems of instruction and discipline, and another to inculcate the 
minute details of a branch of science. If Dr. Drake, instead of 
discussing the general principles upon which a system of disc 
pline should be founded, had read his treatise on the cholera, or 
undertaken to show the process of amputating a limb, it would 
have been voted a bore—yet why not teach the details of sur 
gery, as well as the technical rules of grammar? The diffusion 
of knowledge in regard to the general principles of education, 
ty every laudable means, does not include the teaching of the 
school-room—for it is not laudable to subject grown people to 
the repetition of those lessons of which they ought not be sup- 
posed ignorant. 

We are aware that the college cannot always, in anticipa- 
tion, object to the delivery of a lecture, with the scope of which 
they may not be informed; but we think that it should be un- 
derstood, that a publishing committee should not, as a matter of 
course, include in their annual volume, every thing that might 
have been delivered. They should exercise a sound discretion, 
and publish only that which would give interest, dignity, and 
value to their printed proceedings, and communicate useful in- 
formation to the public. 

There are some slight omissions in this volume, which we 
should like to see supplied on a future occasion. It would be 
gratifying to those who are not personally acquainted with the 
lecturers, to know which of them are practical teachers, and the 
rank they respegtively occupy. A man’s opinions always take 
some bias, however slight, from his location and employment. 
We have in this volume, professor Post, of Illinois college, and 
professor Niles, of South Hanover, and we understand who they 
are; butit is not stated to what college professor Hopwood and 
professor Nixon belong, nor why they are thus styled in prefer- 
ence to Mr. Kinmont, Mr. Quinan, or Mr. Van Doren. 

On the whole, we consider this volume highly creditable to 
the western country. We doubt whether any similar publica- 
tion in the United States, has embodied a larger amount of in- 
teresting information, or has been characterized by a more 
philosophical spirit. The articles are generally well written, 
of a soberminded practical character, and of a decidedly pure 
and elevated moral tendency. We hope that the volume will 
be extensively circulated, and that many more, of equal merit, 
will be issued under the auspices of this excellent institution. 
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THOUGHTS ON AN ELEVATED STANDARD OF CHARACTER. 


Tue power of impression isin proportion to the influence we 
wield. Whoever, therefore, wishes to excite a weighty influ- 
ence in favor of virtue and the best interests of mankind, must 
fix his eye on a high standard of excellence, intellectual and 
moral, and never rest in his endeavors to attain it. 

Courts tread in the footsteps of kings. The same nobles and 
people who, under George III. would have been virtuous and 
sedate, exposed to the influence of Charles II. would have been 
gay and licentious—of Louis XIV. would have been devoted 
to glory and military fame. Thoughts transferred become our 
own; and he that identifies his thoughts with ours, shapes our 
character and controls our destiny. By this moral power, with 
which superior knowledge invests any one, he can sway us as 
he pleases—he can use us as his passive tools, ready for good or 
ill. Hence it is that almost every thing great in the world has 
had its first impulse from individual energy; every great era or 
revolution has been marked and handed down to posterity in 
connexion with some single name—the name of the leader— 
while inferior actors, having served the purpose of the moment, 
are forgotten. It has been so, from Nimrod the mighty hunter, 
tothe dauntless iron-minded protector of the commonwealth. 
Such men impress the character of their own minds on the times 
in which they live. There is no secret,no mystery about it: it 
can be readily accounted for, in the same way that Galligai 
justified herself from the charge of having controlled Mary de 
Medici by the force of sorcery: the only force she acknowl 
edged having employed, was that which strong minds always 
exert over weaker. Mind acts on mind,and feeble minds ever 
experience a sensible relief in accepting the quidnuncs of 
bolder. Genius rides on the whirlwind and directs the storm, 
while more timid spirits cower in the cave. 

Here, in general, is to be found the grand secret of success: 
to have a high and steady aim, and to press forward in advance 
of others. Still it must be conceded, that success has not inva- 
riably attended the best exertions; nor is it an infallible crite- 
rion of worth and good desert. There is no patriot who does 
not mourn the unhappy fate of Emmett and lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald. Their aims were as pure as they were lofty; yet their 
attempt, which, if successful, would have crowned them the 
leaders of a splendid revolution, being unfortunate in its issue, 
is only called a rebellicn. But,as some one has elegantly said, 
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although we may not always be able to command success, we can 
do more—we can deserve it. 

There may be, and there will be, difficulties and discourage. 
ments to be met and vanquished; but so far from operating to 
compel inaction, these should only spur to more resolute and 
persevering energy. It will furnish the very training adapted 
to form a great character. You would not prepare a soldier to 
blaze in the front of war, by teaching him the luxurious habits 
of a civilian; nor fit the sailor to buffet the dashing waves, by 
bringing him up on land in his mother’s drawing-room. The 
celebrated Lagrange declared that he never would have reach- 
ed the eminence which he acquired, as a mathematician, had 
he been born to the possession of a fortune. Think of Erasmus, 
and the zeal for knowledge which prompted him to say, when 
a studentat Paris,‘as soon as I get a little money, I will first 
buy some Greek books, and then clothes.’ Think of Neander, 
who, as well as doctor Marshman, used to frequent the book- 
sellers’ stalls in early youth, and from the only sources in their 
power, snatch the means of supplying their literary cravings. 
Think of pope Adrian VI. who, when at the university of Lou- 
vain, was too poor to afford himself candles, and used to study 
his books at night by the street lamps. Think of young Fergu- 
son studying astronomy as he lay on his back among the sheep 
he tended on the moors of Scotland, and measuring the distances 
of the stars with the help of beads and packthread. Time 
would fail to recount the whole list of those who have triumphed 
over obstacles that would have coufounded less enthusiastic 
minds; as Samuel Johnson, too ragged to sit with his booksel- 
ler’s company at dinner; Linnzeus, the father of modern botany, 
in his clouted shoes; Adam Clarke, starved and frozen at Kings 
wood; professor Lee, fighting his way from a mechanic art to 
a professorship in the university of Cambridge; Dean Prideaux, 
and Milner, who submitted to menial services at college to ob- 
tain the learning they ardently desired. In spite of disadvan- 
tages the most formidable, Saunderson, the blind lecturer on 
optics; Franklin, the poor printer boy, and Rittenhouse, the 
American astronomer, rose to eminence, and compelled the gifts 
of ungracious fortune. When we look on such men, we gaze 
in admiration at their unconquerabie energy and prodigious 
success. We see in them the old apothegm realized, which, on 
account of the peculiar structure of the original, is scarce sus 
ceptible of adequate translation: Per angusta ad augusta. Well 
and beautifully sang Ossian, ‘Danger flies from the lifted 
sword: they best succeed, who dare.’ 

There is one instance of lofty purpose and intense unswerv- 
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ing devotion to its fulfilment, to which the world can furnish no 
parallel. It stands peerless and alone. The son of man came 
to seek and save the lost. He shrank not from the prospect of 
ignominy—he was not deterred by the hazard of pain. His way 
lay onward: it was rough; it was thick set with thorns; but he 
would not turn back. His errand led him ‘mid insulting ran- 
corous foes—through the gathering shadows of Gethsemane— 
over Calvary’s horrid hill, down into the rocky sepulchre of the 
gloomy precincts of the grave. Yet he held on his way. Un- 
tired by toil, undismayed by danger, unrutiled by revilings, un- 
subdued by oppression——he endured the cross, despising the 
shame, and achieved the grand work of man’s redemption. 
Happy: beyond description, was his perseverance, for us! For, 
had he quailed, but for a moment—had the busy powers of 
darkness succeeded in teazing him into a solitary demonstration 
of impatience—had he sickened at the bitter cup, and put it 
from him—the wheels of nature would have gone back, the 
fair world had been dashed to pieces in the uproar of triumph- 
ant desolation, and the total ruin of our hopes had swelled the 
stupendous wreck. 

With such bright instances before us, shall we not shake off 
the heavy mantle of indolence, and give scope to the expanding 
powers within us? Unless we resolve to aim high and keep in 
advance, we never will accomplish any thing of moment; and 
our whole life will have been spent in keeping this * clay tene- 
ment’ in being, while the immortal inmate has been famished 
and starved, paralized and cramped. We will have been like 
the feeble streamlet that winds its sluggish way on the plain— 
stopping at every corner, hesitating at every pebble, turning 
aside for every straw, instead of sweeping on with full over 
flowing current—tearing from its banks the stubborn tree, and 
bearing it down to the ocean in its majestic course. 

The science of gunnery presents a fine illustration in point. 
It has been found that projectiles deviate from the mathemati- 
cal curve they would be expected to describe, and that the 
range is considerably affected by the resisting medium, which 
is equal to ten times the weight of the ball. Hence gunners 
pay great attention to the proper angle of elevation, and take 
an aim somewhat higher than the object, to make allowance for 
the resistance of the air. This is the plan which we should 
pursue; and allowing for unavoidable resistance, opposition, and 
retardation, aim high if we would hit themark. Noone should 
aim lower, but always higher than his present ability, and then 
put forth the vigorous outlay of nerve and muscle to reach that 
towering standard. He may not succeed to the full extent of his 
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wishes; he may not climb the topmost height; but he will haye 
emerged from the dust and obscurity of the base, and attained 
an elevation whence he may look out over other men’s heads: 
may see farther than they, and be looked up to by them red 
direction and advice. 

If we were to counsel some fine-spirited young man with the 
world all before him, we would persuade him to choose some 
great and noble scheme, worthy of his time and energies, and 
devote himself to its prosecution as the labor of his life. We 
would counsel him to be ‘homo unius libri,’ a man of one thought, 
ane purpose, one plan, which shall become the passion of his 
soul, till like the lyre of the Teian bard, it can scarce breathe 
af any other theme. Other pursuits may claim and obtain at- 
tention, butas lesser and subordinate; this like a Penthesilea 
among the nymphs, a Saul among the people, shall out-top them 
all. Wemay smile at Brindley, but we cannot help admiring 
his enthusiasm and devotion to his profession, when, being ask- 
ed what he thought rivers were made for, he answered, ‘to 
feed canals.’ The same sentiment of admiration is excited by 
the intense abstraction of the philosopher of Syracuse, who was 
killed by the enemy, while poring over his diagrams; when we 
find Linnzus at the age of twenty five, traversing the inhospi- 
table climes of Lapland to gain acquisitions to his favorite 
science; or when we hear doctor Godman telling as an evi- 
dence of his ardor in the study of natural history, that he 
walked upwards of three hundred miles, while investigating the 
habits of the shrew mole. 

In fact, the mind is so constituted by its divine Author, that 
it cannot be happy unless there is some one object to enchain 
its desires; take away the object, and there is a miserable void, 
and the mind will be a stranger to pleasure until a substitute is 
found. This craving may assume different forms and diverge 
in different ways, but like the water which a Chinese raises 
to the top of a hill to irrigate the meadow below, though part 
ing into a thousand channels, the parent stream spreads through 
them all, and you may trace them toa common origin. Exist 
ence and its object are inseparable; it is this that gives an inter 
est to the business of life, and a zest to its enjoyments. Per 
haps, no illustration of this peculiarity of our mental constitution 
and of the strong susceptibilities with which we are endowed, 
would be more striking than the strength of the ruling passion, 
even when the soul is sinking under the gradual approaches of 
death. So far fromthe attachment being weakened by this 
occurrence, it is often revived and confirmed. We are told 
that on uncovering the long-buried Pompeii, while the skeleton 
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of a soldier was found grasping his lance, another skeleton was 
discovered of a Pompeian, who apparently for the sake of 
sixty coins, a small plate and sauce-pan of silver, had remained 
in his house, till the street was half-filled with volcanic matter. 
He was found as if in the act of escaping from the window. 
The volatile, dissipated Mirabeau, like pope’s expiring belle, 
cried out, ‘take away those funeral-looking things; bring me 
flowers, bring essences, and let me die away amid soft music.’ 

Augustus gratified his vanity in his last moments by making 
his arrangements to ‘leave the stage’ with a good grace. 

John James Rosseau had himself carried to the window to 
catch a last glimpse of the setting sun and the fading glories of 
nature. 

Lord Chief Justice Tenterden, as the vital spark flickered to 
extinction, had his thoughts turned to former and familiar 
scenes, and called out in his wanderings, ‘Gentlemen of the 


jury, you may retire.’ 


Dr. Alexander Adam, the celebrated rector of the high school 
at Edinburgh and the learned antiquarian, when the film of 
death spread over his vision, called out, ‘It is growing dark, 
boys, you may go home.’ 

Napoleon, expiring in the war of tempestuous elements, is 
supposed to have fancied the cannon’s sound in the vollied 
thunder; the trampling of chargers in the war of the passing 
storm; and as if riding once more over the battle-field, the last 
words he uttered were, ‘At the head of the army.’ 

Jefferson expired on the anniversary of that day which had 
presented to the world the immortal production of his patriotie 
pen, and in his few short intervals of delirium, acted over again 
in fancy, the stormy scenes of the revolution. ‘Warn the com 
mittee of safety to be on their guard,’ he cried; and rallying the 
sinking energies of nature, he raised himself in the bed, and 
went through the motions of a hurried writer. 

When the pious Beveridge lay in the benumbing chill of 
death, a friend asked him the customary question, did he recok 
lecthim? He replied that he did not. His wife, whom he had 
tenderly loved, then inquired if he recollected her. No, he 
said, he did not recollect her. ‘Do you recollect,’ said one, 
‘the Lord Jesus?” ‘Oh, yes, exclaimed the expiring saint, 
roused by that name as by the sound of a trumpet, ‘Oh, yes! 
I recollect Jesus; he is my Savior.’ 

Since, then, the constitution of the mind demands some 
prominent object, round which the warm affections may cluster, 
as the tendrils of the ivy cling around the oak; since time, 
Which crumbles marble, but confirms and conzolidates these at- 
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tachments, it is clearly our business to cooperate with nature 
and not put force upon her to counteract her designs, Some 
high and worthy object of pursuit, some bright model of excel. 
lence should be selected, and be always present to our contem- 
plation. West, the well-known president of the Royal Acade. 
my, was in the habit of inculcating on his pupils, that they 
should consider that day lost, in which they had not Studied 
some masterpiece of their art. He who aspires to wield the 
thunder of eloquence and make his burning thoughts thrij| 
through a nation’s bosom, must turn with nightly and with daily 
hand the masterpieces of the foremost orators and statesmen, 
He who aims to gain distinction in the honored profession of 
arms, must catch enthusiasm from examples of heroic valor, and 
fire his martial ardor in the camp of distinguished chieftains 
He who would consecrate all his powers to win an alienated 
world back to the God it has forgotten—the highest, noblest 
enterprise in which a gifted mind can engage—must never let 
the faultless, devoted, dignified character of the Redeemer be 
absent from his thoughts. Other models can only approximate 
perfection, as they imitate him. Or if he choose among mortals, 
let him tread in the steps of the bold, the fearless, the high- 
minded, the indefatigable pupil of Gamaliel. 

But none should content himself with the mill-horse round of 
mere professional drudgery. He should lay every science 
under contribution, and he will often find, since all parts of 
knowledge have a mutual connection, a ray from one quarter 
falling with unexpected illustration on another, distant and 
opposite. Sully, Burleigh, Hamilton, Dr. Good, the present 
chancellor of England, are evidences of the extension of 
influence far beyond the walks of a profession. The latter 
especially, amidst occupations that would have filled the hands 
of any ordinary man, has not merely assisted in diffusing all 
sorts of knowledge, but has kept in advance of those who made 
the different branches their business. To accumulate an influ- 
ence so vast, and then lay it at the feet of Piety, Virtue, and 
Benevolence, would be the highest praise of any man. —- RD 





For the Western Monthly Magazine. 
THE VIOLETS. 
BY HANNAH F. GOULD. 


Many, thy violets are bright, 
As when, a year ago, I traced 
Thy name upon the leaf of white, 
And in its fold thy gift was placed. 
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And when these cherished flowers I view, 
In form so fair, with living green, 

And purple, still so rich and true; 
It seems, as Mary’s self were seen. 


I mark again the smile that played 
Upon thy Jip when they were thine; 

And hear thy gentle words, that made 
The little fragrant beauties mine. 


How sweet it is, to have a flower 

Impressed with thoughts of one that’s dear, 
To make the past a present hour, 

And hold the absent ever near! 


A simple leaf may brush a tear, 
Or chase a cloud of care away— 
May touch with pleasant sounds, the ear, 
IlJumine night, and brighten day. 


*Twill work a charm about the heart, 

And fill with balm its deep regrets! ‘ 
And, such, has been the tender part 

Performed by Mary’s violets! 





NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI. 
BY CHARLES BRANDON, 


As early as the fourteenth century, Italian poetry had been 
created by Danté, and refined by Petrarch. Boccacio had 
carried prose to the greatest height of elegance, harmony and 
music, of which the most beautiful language in the world 
seemed capable. Animated by the House of Medicis, the 
greatest geniuses, had smoothed the paths of knowledge and 
enriched the literature of their country with the most precious 
lore. History, however, which is the political picture of society, 
which describes the rise and fall of empires, and which is 
equally instructive whether it paints good or evil, was in a rude 
and unpolished state. Although there had been many learned 
and accurate men, who had written the annals of the Italian 
republics, yet they were destitute of that philosophic energy, 
and that acuteness which delights in investigating the causes of 
things, and in reflecting upon the motives and the characters of 
men. In this happy revival of all branches of knowledge 
except history, Terence had the honor of giving birth toa 
philosophic historian, a great man, the rival of Tacitus, the 
admirer of Terence, and the commentator of Livy, who 
employed his genius in cultivating his native language, and 
whose style is at once nervous, concise, and classical, 
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Machiavel was born of illustrious parents, on the 3d of May 
1469. Of his earlier studies we have few notices; and, if they 
were known, we might propose them as a model of imitation 
for every youth, if the food which nourishes and invigorates a 
robust man, did not often destroy a weaker constitution. Born 
in afree city, he was educated in those pursuits which would 
make him most useful to his country, and he was the first to 
apply to practice, for the benefit of mankind, those noble pre- 
cepts which the ancients have so profusely scattered through 
their writings. The state of the republic was the first object 
of hiscare. Florence was at that time governed by weak and 
ineflicacious laws; distracted by civil discords; deprived of those 
men who had once supported and elevated her, and destitute of 
those virtues which form great minds, and which made Rome 
and Athens so illustrious—in suca a state of affairs, Machiavel 
was not satisfied with studying the vices of the times, or with 
barren expressions of grief and compassion, but animated with 
a sincere love for his native city, he resolved to attack vice 
even in its den, with his labors, his writings, his counsel, and 
his example. Such an undertaking must not be judged by its 
issue; and to render a man immortal, it is sufficient to have 
conceived so grand a design and to have pointed out the path 
to so sublime an end. 

Knowing that virtue is the only safe foundation of a republic, 
he composed a number of discourses for the instruction of the 
more enlightened citizens of Florence, upon whom a ray of 
hope had lightened. In these discourses he tries to excite his 
countrymen to glory, by describing the actions of heroes and 
comparing the events of antiquity with those of his own time. 
Of all the countries, whose history has been transmitted to us, 
Machiavel thought that Rome would supply him with the most 
copious materials, as it arose from the most feeble beginnings 
to be mistress of the world. He knew that the moral as well 
as physical body, owes its vigor to the harmonious perfection of 
all the limbs which composed it. It is agreed by Plutarch and 
Livy, that the grandeur of the Romans was not owing to accr 
dent, and in the pages of the Patavenian historian Machiavel 
sought the causes of its rapid and wonderful progress to domin- 
ion. Useful and wise are his observations on the happy days 
of Rome, but still more profound are his reflections, when he 
examines the vices which corrupted the republic. He shows 
how the old Roman customs gradually disappeared, and how 
effeminacy begat luxury, luxury cupidity, and cupidity iv! 
war. From this examination, he deduces those precepts which 
are useful to governors, contrasts the virtues of Rome with the 
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yicesof Italy, and proves that a mixed government is the onl 
one suitable to a corrupted people, or compatible with the 
assions of mankind. He did not follow the footsteps of most 
philosophers, who delight in framing fantastic systems and in 
subjecting the human mind to their vain speculations; but the 
only one of the moderns who equalled Tacitus in penetrating 
the human heart, he contemplated man as he was, and proposed 
those laws, which had made an empire great and happy. And 
[hesitate to say whether posterity owes more to Livy for the 
history which he wrote, or for the commentaries to which he 
gave birth, Whether we consider his polished language, bis 
rich and copious diction, his manly and luminous style, the 
mournful earnestness with which he speaks of the calamities of 
Florence, or the bright contrast which he draws between the 
glory of ancient Rome, and the lingering agony of an exhaust- 
ed country, whose alternate fits of raving and stupefaction he 
was obliged to witness—in whatever point of view, 1 say, the 
Discourses of Machiavelli upon the Decades of Livy be con- 
sidered, they must be ranked among the first productions of 
philosophical genius. 

Determined to reform entirely the political system of the 
republic, he knew how useless laws are to a nation, which has 
no militia to defend it from foreign and internal aggression. 
The military discipline of Italy was in a most wretched state. 
The Italian princes passing their time in indolence and Juxury, 
trusted their arms to mercenary officers and soldiers. These 
fought without patriotism or aflection for those who employed 
them, and subsisted in peace Ly plunder and treachery. 
During the fifteenth century. Italy was scourged by these out- 
laws, who often decided the destiny of provinces, by malice or 
whim,and seemed to take a particular pleasure in afflicting 
unhappy Florence. Machiavel wrote six books on the art of 
war, to restore to Italy her ancient splendor, to rekindle the 
love of military glory, and to destroy these mercenary soldiers 
who had so long distressed his native country. Following the 
precepts of Polybius, Xenophon, and Livy, he proposed that 
tne defence of the state should rest on the citizens, thinking 
that the army should not be detached from the body it defends, 
else the defenders of the republic would become hostile to the 
citizens, and the instruments of ambitious leaders. The preto- 
nan bands which were established te restrain the Roman 
people,and which, from being the props, became the destroyers 
ot the throne, as soon as they had learned the ‘arcana imperii,? 
confirmed him in this opinion. The knowledge of war which 
this statesman, displays, is indeed wonderful; nor is it his fault if 
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Scipios and Metelli did not spring up immediately, and whoever 
wishes to follow those great men in their road to fame, will fing 
the most trusty guide in the precepts of Machiavelli, And 
farther to excite the effeminate princes of Italy to deeds of 
arms and chivalry, he wrote in the golden style of Julius Casar 
the life of Castruccio Castracani. He shows how virtue jp 
him was developed by reading the authors of antiquity; how 
he acquired vigor by martial exercises, and fame by valor; 
how he overcame obstacles with perseverance and gained the 
hearts of his soldiers by leading them in battle and dividing 
with them, the dangers, the difficulties, and the glory of the 
conflict. 

But finding that all his labors would prove useless, if his 
countrymen were not still farther improved in their condition, 
Machiavel determined to write a history of Florence, and tp 
relate the adventures of the ancestors for the good of posterity. 
He had’ observed, that his native city was now free and now 
enslaved; now it would submit to the yoke, and now burst it 
with the most convulsive efforts, and again submit to those 
bonds which condemned her to lethargy. Besides the merit 
of instructing his country with a history of her misfortunes, be 
has the credit of being the father of modern Italian history; 
for in our idea of history, we do not include those chronicles 
and annals which were written before his time, and which are 
destitute of philosophical spirit and criticism. An elegant 
writer,a profound thinker, and acute observer, he describes with 
a rapid pen the earlier ages of the republic, and imparts new 
life and a robust eloquence to the old lawgivers and generals 
in those councils, which brought forth illustrious personages 
He dedicated his history to Clement VII. nor is there found in 
it that gossipping loquacity which is sometimes charged upon 
the Italian historians, and which isa sure sign of barrenness of 
intellect. Death prevented the completion of his original de 
sign, and it was reserved for Guicciardini to record the shame 
and desolation of Italy. The freedom and impartiality with 
which he speaks of the reigning house of Medicis; his elegant, 
lively, and picturesque manner; the beauty with which the 
driest facts are clothed by his imagination, and the vivid 
impression which his narrative leaves upon the mind, not only 
compensate for the want of trifling accuracy, but place him by 
the side of Tacitus and Herodotus. He seems to have possessed 
all the qualities necessary to make a great historian; a fearless 
impartiality, a strong and vigorous judgment, and a penetration 
of mind that pierced through the inmost recesses of political 
intrigue. His narrative is full, clear, and perspicuous, and the 
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observations to which it gives rise, are just, apposite, forcible, 
and profound. Every sentence is pregnant with thought; every 
paragraph teems with information, and they both please the 
ear and gratify the understanding. The history is more in the 
style of the ancients than the moderns, and is free from that 
dry minuteness, to which inferior minds resort to make up for 
the want of eloquence and imagination. Like the classic 
authors, he assigns to several of his principal actors, orations 
which though consonant to their feelings, were never in fact 
uttered. Because he did not write in a dead language, it has 
been supposed that he was ignorant of the Latin tongue; but 
this is impossible, as the passages extracted from the classics 
into his works, sufficiently prove. He had observed, that all 
the writings of Danté, Petrarch, and Boccacio, in Latin, were 
neglected, while their Italian poetry was universally read. He, 
therefore, preferred the elegance of the Tuscan robe, to the 
sternness of the Roman toga. 

If our limits would admit, it would be interesting to examine 
the situation of Italy, at the time when Machiavel was called 
to the affairs of state. Suffice it to say, that in the middle of 
the fifteenth century, Venice, Rome, Florence, Naples, and 
Milan were the most flourishing of the republics. Florence 
had long been governed by the house of Medicis, which had 
risen to the highest pitch of grandeur, by the services which its 
members had rendered to their country, the liberality with 
which they had patronized the arts, and above all, by their 
munificence to the people. The virtue of Cosimo and Lorenzo 
had reconciled the people to this dynasty; but Peter, who 
governed with the authority, but not with the wisdom of his 
ancestors, was expelled from the city by the hostile party. 
After various tumults, the government was placed in the hands 
of a council and of Sodarini, who was elected Gonfaloniere for 
life, and who, though an honest citizen, was unable to guide 
the state in such stormy times. Fearing the return of Peter 
de Medicis, the Florentines united themselves more closely 
with the French, and thus became involved in all the ambitious 
designs of the successor of Charles VIII. They sent, as might 
be expected, many embassies to the monarchs of Europe, in 
most of which, they had selected Machiavel for their servant, 
who had acquired great fame by his talents, and who was 
shortly afterwards elected secretary of the city. The letters 
which he wrote in this capacity, are an excellent history of the 
times, and breathe the purest affection for his country. But 
the republic did not appreciate his services. When the pope 
had reestablished the House of Medicis in Florence, Lorenzo, by 
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a public decree, ordered the goods of Machiavel to be confis- 
cated, and himself to be imprisoned and ignominiously tortured, 
Adversity is the same to a great mind, as a storm to a pilot, as 
it serves to call forth his skill and courage. He not only 
suffered torture in the cause of public liberty, but bore exile 
with heroic firmness, carrying, like Aristides, a noble poverty 
and a heart without reproot. Neglected and oppressed, he 
sought for those glorious consolations which are peculiar to a 
great mind, within himself and with those friends whom he 
had gained while secretary. His personal character, his wis- 
dom, and his learning, made him beloved by these, even in 
adversity. Indeed, Cicero seems to have revived, and Tuscu- 
lum was again frequented by Atticus, Calutus, and Melettus. 

The moral as well as physical powers, after long excrcise, 
require rest, which, giving them new vigor, fits them for new 
efforts. Machiavel employed his retirement in labors less severe, 
but equally instructive as his official duties. He wrote a nun- 
ber of comedies in imitation of Aristophanes and Plautus, in 
which he unmasked hypocrisy, and ridiculed the silly customs of 
the times. Leo X. was so pleased with the Mandragola, that 
he ordered the players to bring the scenery from Florence and 
performin Rome. The comedies of Machiavel and his transla- 
tion of Terence’s Andrice, are models of the Italian language, 
which will always be read with pleasure, because they describe 
in true and lively colors, the manners of the age. The Man- 
dragola is certainly the finest of them, and is equal to the best 
of Goldoni, and to most of Moliérs. It indicates talents which, 
if they had been devoted to the drama, would have been 
eminently successful. Congreve and Sheridan and Dryden, 
although men of infinite wit, yet for that very reason have 
injured English comedy. Every character in the play; hero 
or servant, coxcomb or buffoon, sparkle with all the brilliancy 
of Benedict or Mercutio. But Machiavel follows nature; nor 
was he so ignorant of her laws, as to attempt that species of 
comedy in which Voltaire afterwards entered and so eminently 
failed, where the characters ridicule themselves, instead of 
being made ridiculous by the incidents and other personages 
in the play. 

Machiavel wooed the Muses, and all his poems are by no 
means contemptible. A great admirer of Petrarch, he wrote 
verses, which even Laura’s lover had not disdained to own 
To him we are indebted for the elegant novel of Belphegor, 
which Fontaine thought worthy of making his own, and in 
which he is supposed to describe his wife—for Machiavel was 
not only tortured in public, but also in private. In all his poems 
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he sedulously imitates Danté, and in the Decennals whole lines 
are extracted from the Divina Commedia. And although he 
did not equal that poet in his unearthly language and unearthly 
imagery, yet we cannot but admire the daring genius of the 
man who, not content with rivaling Tacitus and Livy in history, 
Terence and Clautus in comedy, and Solon in lawgiving, bold- 
ly coped with the great generals of antiquity in the art of war; 
whose imagination seems to have been restrained by the shackles 
of office and longed for retirement to throw them off, like a 
noble courser who has long been confined in the stable, and 
who sports and prances in the meadow when the doors are 
thrown open, and whose sufferings in the cause of liberty is a 
= Which Cato’s self had not disdained to hear, 

But I hasten to his most celebrated work, in which under pre- 
tence of favoring the party of Medicii, he describes a perfect 
prince. This book contains so much obliquity of moral princi- 
‘ple, that many writers have been at pains to detect in it some 
meaning less revolting than that which first strikes the reader. 
Mr. Roscoe says, that Machiavel intended that good princes 
should follow his precepts, since he himself acted according to 
them! Of course, there will be no value in this hypothesis, if we 
show that the facts on which it is founded are not, probably, 
true. 
Peter de Medicis, by his disgraceful conduct in kneeling at 
the foot of Charles VIII. had so disgusted the Florentines, that 
he was banished from the city. Watching the misfortunes of 
his country, he made many unsuccessful efforts to recover his 
power. His fourth attempt, in conjunction with Borgia, was 
repulsed by Sodarini, whom we have already mentioned as 
Gonfalonier of Florence. The republic had sent Machiavel to 
form an alliance with Borgia, who was then engaged in war 
with the Orsini; but the two hostile armies joined their forces, 
and prepared to attack Sinigaglia. When the town and for- 
tress had surrendered, Borgia perpetrated that horrid massacre, 
the very mention of which chills the blood. Mr. Roscoe says, 
that Borgia was at Imola ‘ piéno di paura, but no sooner did 
the Florentine secretary arrive, than his hopes revived, and he 
quotes a letter, to prove that Machiavel was concerned in the 
slaughter, and was accessary before the fact, because he did 
hot warn the Orsini of Borgia’s intention. ‘ The duke (Borgia) 
called me at two hours after sunset, and with the calmest coun- 
tenance in the world, congratulated me on this success, saying 
that he had spoken to me of it the day before, but without 
disclosing to me the whole as was true.’ Does not this clause 
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prove, that Borgia had not told Machiavel all that he was goin 
to do, and that the intimation had been so slight, that the duke 
found it necessary, to remind the secretary of what he had said 
the day before? And if Machiavel relates the massacre with- 
out any apparent indignation, does insensibility to crime, prove 
a participation init. I believe that the friendship between 
Borgia and the Florentine envoy, was ostensible and not 
sincere. Machiavel could not but admire the man, in whom 
Italian morality was so perfectly personified, who formed an 
army out of the dregs of an unwarlike people, who employed 
for the benefit of the people, the power which he had acquired 
by the most atrocious means, and who was the only person that 
could defend the liberties of his country against its confeder- 
ate invaders. But he did not, and could not pity the assassin, 
when he fell amidst the mingled curses and regrets of a people 
of whom his genius had been the wonder, and might have 
been the salvation. 

But it would occupy too much space, to mention all the inter- 
pretations which have been put upon the Prince, or all the 
crimes that have been imputed to its author. He has been 
accused of vilifying the church, of having opened the way for 
atheism and impiety, and of instructing monarchs to break 
faith, and oppress their subjects. As to the first of these 
charges, I say that in all the writings of Machiavel, he never 
speaks of religion but with the greatest respect, and that it is 
only the church of Rome, whose selfish policy he exposes, and 
whose power he strives to destroy. And as to the second, I 
shall endeavor to prove that his object in writing the Prince, 
was two-fold; Ist. to prevent the aggrandizement of the House 
of Medicis, and 2d, to show what princes are, and not what 
they ought to be. My reasons for this hypothesis, which might 
be expanded into a volume, I shall state very briefly, and in 
giving them, I shall pay more respect to reason, than authority, 
although Bacon and Rousseau have been of the same opinion. 

1. The discourses which were written for the instruction ol 
the Florentines, breathe principles diametrically opposite to 
those contained in the Prince. 

2. He proposes Cesar Borgia as a model, who was a, tyrant 
and assassin, hated by all Italy, and whom he himself despised, 
as may be seen from the letters which he wrote while ambas- 
sador. ' 

3. The Prince is the book of republicans, and has always 
been reviled by the advocates of despotism. 

4. By showing princes the means to support themselves ip 
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their usurpations, he unveils their arts to the people, and 
enables them to prostrate the designs of ambitious men. 

5. His conduct was always republican. 

6. His contemporaries perfectly understood his meaning, and 
the authorship of Anti-Machiavelli was reserved for that 
second Solomon, Frederick of Prussia, a great warrior indeed, 
but whose literary reputation was owing to his crown, and 
whose practice was wofully discordant with his principles. 

7. The reader of the Prince, will observe, that Machiavel 
always speaks of new princes; by these he means those petty 
usurpers who harass their kingdoms, and he desired that they 
might become tyrants, in order that their ruin might be hast- 
ened. He unmasked them from a love of liberty, for like the 
basilisk they need only be looked at, to be destroyed. Machia- 
vel has been treated like the poor lawyer, who being the only 
advocate left in the city, was called upon to defend both parties; 
or, like Moses, who was upbraided by his own countrymen for 
killing an Egyptian, when he was striving to deliver them 
from bondage; or, like the physician, who was charged with 
bringing a foul disease into the world, because he had described 
it so faithfully as to nauseate his readers. 

A letter written by our author, which was never published 
until L810, gives a curious account of his employments. He 
ordinarily repaired to a tavern and took a game of cards with 
the company he found there, consisting of a miller, a cobler, a 
blacksmith, and alimemaker. He then went home, put on his 
court dress and mingled with his more literary friends. During 
this time, he says, that he was occupicd in writing a little book 
on government, and that Jittle book was the Prince. Machiavel 
died on the 22d of June, 1527, of medicine which he usually 
took asa preventive, some say, like a christian, and others, 
with his mouth full of blasphemies. A very pious historian 
gives an amusing account of his last moments, and says, that 
on his death-bed he had a curious dream. Machiavel, accord- 
ing to him, dreamt that a large number of beggars, starved, 
tattered, and fiend-like, appeared before him. He asked them 
where they belonged. *To heaven; for the scripture saith, 


. blessed be the poor, for they shall inherit the kingdom of 


heaven.” As soon as these had gone, another company, con- 
sisting of Plato, Socrates, and many other great men, presented 
themselves, and he asked where they belonged? And they 
answered and said, ‘hell; for the wisdom of man is enmity to 
God.’ And then some of those looking on, asked Machiavel 
which company he would prefer, and the Florentine statesman 
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leaping out of his bed, exclaimed, ‘I would rather go to hell with 
gentlemen, than to heaven with such vermin as these!’ 
Florence, like most other republics, has been stained with 
ingratitude towards those great men, who have sacrificed their 
lives and property in defence of her independence. But 
afterwards, convinced of her injustice, she repented of the 
wrongs which she had done to merit, and crowned her illustri- 
ous citizens, with all the immortality of the pen, the pencil, 
and the chisel. Danté was banished by factions worse than 
civil wars, and lies buried on the shore of the indignant ocean, 
and Boccacio’s tomb must bear the hyena’s wrong. For more 
than two hundred years, the bones of Machiavelli lie undistin. 
guished, and his name almost forgotten, except as a proverb for 
infamy. And it was reserved for an English nobleman first to 
offer homage to the statesman and secretary of Florence. 


In Santa Croce’s holy precincts lie 

Ashes which make it holier; dust which ie 

Even in itself an immortality, 

Though there was nothing, save the past, and this 
The particle of those sublimities 

Which have relapsed to chaos—here repose 
Angelo’s, Alfieri’s bones, and his, 

The starry Galileo, with his woes; 

Here Machiavelli’s earth returned to whence it rose > 
These are four minds, which like the elements, 
Might furnish forth creation. 


A foreign admirer of the precious relics contained in the 
capital of modern Attica, sought among the monuments of the 
bold architect who designed the cupola of the vatican, and of 
the discoverer of the satellites of Jupiter, for the bones of the 
statesman who had taught the art of governing, and of making 
men happy with wise laws. Like Cicero in search of the 
tomb of Archimedes, he found the Florentines as careless and 
ignorant as the Syracusans, of the ashes of their great and 
illustrious men. The generous foreigner erected a monument 
to the secretary with this simple inscription: 


TANTO NOMINI NULLUM PAR ELEGIUM 
NICOLAUS MACHIAVELLI. 
OBIIT, A. P. V. 1527. 


It would be instructive to trace the secret motives, which 
have influenced the detracters of Machiavek The cardinal 
Pole said, that his writings were traced by the hand of the devil, 
because Cromwell had bestowed the highest praises on the 
Prince. Cromwell was the favorite minister of Henry VIII. 
and being the principal promoter of the chamges which took 
place in England under that monarch, was of course no friend 
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of the cardinal. The calvinist Gentiletto, charges Machiavel 
with the murders of the house of Guise, and says, that the 
massacre of St. Bartholemew was owing to the Prince, because 
that book was in great estimation with Catharine de Medicis, 
who is said to have advised Charles JX. to that horrid massacre. 
Posserino, the jesuit, published a book, in which he confutes, to 
his own satisfaction at least, the political principles of Machia- 
vel. But the poor man was so unfortunate, as never to have 
read his author, since he speaks of the second and third books 
of the Prince, when in fact, there is only one. And it is easy 
to conjecture the motives of Frederick, in writing his Anti- 
Machiavel. Indeed his works have been misrepresented, and 
his character misunderstood, sometimes through ignorance, but 
oftener on purpose. Men who were unable to enter into the 
spirit of his mighty mind, or awed by its wonderful operations, 
have looked upon him and his writings as something diabolical, 
until it has really become a dispute among philologists whether 
he was called Nick from the devil, or the devil Nick from him. 
Machiavel’s knowledge of human nature was surprising. 
He gained it in the tavern, the senate house, and at the court 
of the infernal Borgia. Although there was little to endear 
him to his species; yet we cannot agree with Sismondi, that he 
was a misanthrope. The greatest minds are most frequently 
disgusted with mankind; but he seems never to have dis- 
paired of the cause of liberty. He was a fearless republican. 
His love of liberty is evident in all his works; in the discourses 
which he composed for the instruction of the people, in the 
letters and papers which he wrote as. secretary and ambassador, 
and in the history which he published by order of the Medicis. 
In his conversations with his friends in the gardens of the 
Ruscellai, where scholars and strangers assembled from every 
quarter of the globe, he never ceased to dwell upon the noble 
conduct of Brutus and Cassius; and exile, imprisonment, and 
confiscation could not wring from him a confession of guilt or 
hypocrisy. Many of the inconsistencies of his character are 
reconciled, by attending to a precept which he inculcated, and 
upon which he acted. He thought that any vice or crime 
which a man commits for the good of his country, if not morally 
right, is at least pardonable. His motions, then, which appa- 
rently resemble the writhing obliquity of the serpent, are in 
fact, the straight directedness of the arrow. We forget the 
follies of his youth and his tyranny towards the Lollards, in our 
admiration of the generous disposition of Henry V. But 
Francis Sforza is the: model of an Italian hero. The Italians. 
forgive his selfishness,. his hollow friendship and: violated faith, 
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and admire his policy, his address, and his knowledge of human 
nature. They despised the noble credulity of Othello, who 
allowed himself to be duped by a villain, and applaud the 
treachery of the perfidious and fiend-like Iago. If, therefore, 
Machiavel speaks of crime too leniently, it is to be attributed 
to the bluntness of the moral feeling of the country and age in 
which he lived, and not to any peculiar obliquity of principle 
in himself. And say what we will, and Jament as much as we 
choose, vice is only vice, when it is disapproved by society, 





For the Western Monthly Magazine, 
THE SOLITARY MAN, 
BY HANNAH F. GOULD, 


He had pot sought the joy sublime, 
Nor made the goodiy pearl secure, 

That will defy the power of time, 
And through eternity endure, 

And yet, he needed them; for, all 
His fondly-cherished hopes had fled; 

And peace, to him, was past recall— 
He lived, while those he loved were 


His spirit bowed not, in her grief, 
For balm, before her father’s throne, 
From sympathy he shunned relief, 
And moved in crowds, but felt alone. 
He bent his footsteps to the tomb, 
A sad and solitary man; 
And there, ’mid silence, death and gloom, 
To kindred dust his plaint began. 


$I stand, while all around me lie 
Composed in slumber long and deep. 

Where darkness sits on every eye, 
*Tis mine alone, to wake and weep! 

Amid the hearts that once would leap 
In welcome of my coming feet, 

I feel my lonely life-stream creep, 
For, not another breast will beat. 


‘The arms that.spread so quick to twine 
Around me, now no more I fill. 

The hand, once, fondly locked in mine, 
Is here beside me, cold and still. 

I sigh, I feel, I think alone, 
For not a dream is passing here. 

*Tis all oblivion! and, my groan 
Unheeded falls on every ear. 


* And, have the ties affection wove, 
So close, so tender, ended thus? 
Does nature form our souls for love, 
To sport with, and to torture us? 
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I long, this weary load of life 
To lay aside, and be at rest— 

To end at once the pain and strife, 
That slowly now consume my breast. 


* But, earth! earth! earth! it is not so, 
That I may yet thy part dismiss; 

And, forth to other scenes I go, 
With all my soul confined to this! 

For, when the busy world shall claim, 
That I amid its throngs appear, 

I shall be there in form and name, 
While all beside, will linger here. 


‘I, now must join the noisy crowd 
To hold their pleasures light as air. 
Yet, not like one whom grief has bowed, 
Or sorrow marked, will I be there. 
The world’s rude hand I would not trust 
Too near my bosom’s bleeding strings; 
For there, beloved and hallowed dust, 
*Twixt God and us, are sacred things! 


‘Its careless eye shall never see 
The wounds it has no balm to heal, 
Its look of pity turned ov me, 
I would not—could not bear to feel. 
Before it I will wear a smile 
To veil the void it cannot fill, 
Though deep within my breast, the while 
I feel the arrow rankling still. 


‘The light of mirth may then be found 
Upon my lip, but there alone. 
My voice may even mock its sound, 
To drown my weeping spirit’s moan. 
But, what’s the heartless world to me, 
Since ye, my loved ones, slumber here? 
I stand on earth, a blighted tree, 
With winter round me all the year!’ 


‘Thou barren tree!’ a voice then said, 
And, to his soul, ‘with leaves and flowers 
I’ve clothed thee well; and o’er thee shed 
The richest gifts of sun and showers! 
And now, if I should cut thee down, 
For giving back no fruit to me, 
To lie beneath my withering frown, 
It were not rest and peace for thee! 


An earthly, dark, and sterile heart 

Yields not the fruits of faith and love, 
That should, for thine immortal part, 

Be ripeved here, and stored above. 
Frail man! thy Maker's hand is kind 

In each severe and chastening blow, 
The gold that is for heaven refined, 

It tries and polishes below!” 
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THE OHIO. 


Do the learned, witty and polite readers of the Western 
Monthly wish to know the etymology of the name of the noble 
stream, on whose banks they reside? If so, I beg leave to refer 
them to the last number of the Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society. They will there find a communication 
on the subject, from Peter S. Duponceau, and John Heckewel. 
der, two gentlemen who have bestowed great labor and time 
upon the aboriginal languages of this country. 

From this communication, it appears evident, that the idea, 
which has prevailed to some extent, that the word Ohio is de. 
rived from the Iroquois language, is not correct. It has been 
said, that the Iroquois Indians called the Ohio the fine or beauti- 
ful and sometimes the bloody river. Mr. Duponceau examined 
the vocabularies of that language, for the words corresponding 
with these terms, and became satisfied that the word Ohio was 
not derived from them. Farther examination, satisfied his mind 
that the position taken by Mr. Heckewelder, is correct, which 
is, that the term Ohio is derived from a word or words in the 


Delaware Janguage, which mean the white, or the white foaming 


river. 

Mr. Heckewelder expresses the opinion that the four letters 
composing the word Ohio is not the whole of the Indian name. 
His reasons are the following: 

Ist, That the names given by the Indians to rivers, are inva- 
riably descriptive either of those streams or something about 
them. 

Qnd, That he had never heard the Indians call this river by 
the name of Ohio. 

3d, Because the French and English, in using Indian names, 
are accustomed to drop a part of it, to render the pronunciation 
easy. 

Mr. Heckewelder then gives a list of words from which he 
argues that this name has been derived; some of which, with 
their meaning in the English language, are here quoted. 


O’ hui—Ohi, very. 

O’peu, white. 

Opelechen, bright, shining. 

Opeek, white with froth. 

Ohiopéchen, it is of a white color. 

Ohiopeek, very white, (caused by froth or white caps.) 
Ohiophanne, very white stream. 
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Ohiopeekhanne, very deep and white stream, (by its being 
covered over with white caps.) 

Ohiopehhele, which signifies white frothy water. 

Mr. Heckewelder then adds, ‘ The Ohio river being in many 
places wide and deep, and so gentle, that for many miles, in 
some places, no current is perceivable; the least wind, blowing 
up the river, covers the surface with what the people of that 
country call white caps; and I have myself, for days together, wit- 
nessed that this has been the case, caused by southwardly and 
south-westwardly winds, so that we, navigating the canoes, durst 
not venture to proceed, as these white caps would have filled and 
sunk our canoe ina minute. Nowin all such cases, when the river 
could not be navigated by canoes, nor even crossed with this kind 
of craft—when the whole surface of the water presented white 
foaming swells, the Indians would, as the case was at the time, 
apply one or other of the above quoted words to the state of the 
river; they would say ‘juh Ohiopiechen,’ * Ohiopeek ohiopeek- 
panne;’ and when they supposed the water very deep, they would 
say,‘ Kitschi ohiopeekhanne,’ which means, ‘ verily this is a deep 
white river.’ 

Again recurring to the habit of abbreviating Indian words, 
so generally prevalent among the French and Americans, Mr. 
Heckewelder concludes his interesting remarks upon this sub- 
ject, with the supposition that atan early day, the emigrants to 
the west, took the first syllable of the Indian name ‘ Ohiopek- 
hanne,’ because both easy to pronounce and to keep in the 
memory. 

The paper from which this brief abstract is made, evinces 
great research, and possesses much interesting matter, touch- 
ing the origin of proper names in our country; and as this is the 
season for dealing in roots, we commend Mr, Heckewelder’s 
essay to the editor of the Western Monthly Magazine, as one 
from which he may advantageously draw a few leaves for his 
periodical, without the fear of making his readers exclaim— 
‘heigh-ho”” Lirrte Ture. 





ROSICRUSIAN. 


Mr. Eprror—I have for some time past desired ardently to 
contribute something towards the present usefulness, and future 
immortality of your Magazine, and to place myself among the 
writers of our fair city. Under the inspiriting influence of 
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such high aspirations, I have diligently turned over the leayes 
of many recondite volumes, and extended my researches {a 
back into the lore of distant ages, for the purpose of endeayoriy 
to bring up something from the deep wells of learning, which, 
like a cobwebbed bottle of old madeira, might bear about jt 
the classic vestiges of an honorable old age, while it should 
nourish the mind, and sparkle upon the lip. 

I have explored the hidden vaults which lie buried under the 
ruins of antiquity, but found the passages dark and intricate, 
and discovered that the treasures had been already pillaged, 
As the noble monuments of Grecian architecture have been 
desecrated by the sordid hands of vagrant wanderers, and their 
fairest embellishments torn rudely away, to be placed among 
the collections and creations of modern genius, so have the 
yolumes of antiquity been robbed by industrious book worms. 
Even the poets have not escaped: their sweets, like those of the 
wild bee, have been sought with eager toil, and plundered with- 
out remorse. I have peeped into the Fathers, with no better 
success, and had the Mothers written anything, I should have 
taken a glance at them. I have even had the temerity to cast 
a wistful eye towards the hill of Parnassus, sorely tempted to 
seek upon her sunny summits, a theme for ‘useful mirth or 
salutary wo,’ but many a failure in this delusive region, warned 
me to turn aside into safer, though humbler paths. 

I am in the happy possession of a few choice volumes on the 
mysteries of the Rosicrusian order, which was once very 
celebrated in Europe, and it has occurred to me that something 
might be extracted from these recondite treasuries, worthy your 
attention. One of these is a very curious book, written in the 
year 1610, or thereabouts, and is supposed to have led the way 
to the founding of the order of Rosicrusians. It is entitled * The 
universal reformation of the whole wide world, and contains 
many remarkable speculations, in moral and natural philosophy. 
Among other matters, I find a little tale thrown in by way of 
episode, which I will abridge for the edification of your readers 

‘The seven wise men of Greece, together with Marcus Cato, 
and Seneca, and asecretary named Mazzonius, were summoned 
to Delphi by Apollo, at the desire of the emperor Justinian; 
there to deliberate on the best mode of redressing human 
misery. They accordingly held a caucus, or convention, under 
a great tree, while the satyrs, the nymphs, and the whole mod 
of inferior divinities, stood around gazing at this strange 
congress, with every symptom of aboriginal astonishment. The 
minutes of the meeting have unfortunately been lost; but 
tradition has preserved some of the most important of the 
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proceedings of this ancient philosophical convention. All sorts 
of strange schemes were proposed. ‘Thales proposed the very 
simple and rational process, of cutting a hole in every man’s 
breast, and placing a window in it; by which means it would 
become possible to look into the heart, to detect hypocrisy and 
vice, and thus extinguish it. This very natural proceeding was 
objected to by the other philosophers, and the heart was left to 
its mysterious workiags, in its own dark habitation. Solon 
proposed an equal division of all possessions and wealth. Chilo’s 
opinion was that the readiest way to abolish human misery, 
would be to banish out of the world, the two infamous and 
rascally metals, called gold and silver. Kleobulus stepped 
forward as the apologist of gold and silver, but thought that iron 
ought to be nullified, because in that case no more wars could 
be carried on among men. Pittacus insist: upon more rigorous 
laws, which should make virtue and merit the sole passports to 
honor; to which, however, Periander, who had a shrewd notion 
of his own about men and things, objected that there never had 
been any scarcity of such laws, nor of princes to execute them, 
but scarcity enough of subjects disposed to conform to good 
laws. Bias seems to have been a democrat of the Jeffersonian 
school. He was for a general embargolaw. His conceit was, 
that nations should be kept apart from each other, and each 
confined to its own home; and for this purpose, that all bridges 
should be demolished, mountains rendered insurmountable, and 
navigation totally forbidden. Cato, the old Roman, who seems 
to have been the wisest of the whole party, as he was undoubt- 
edly the greatest and best, wished that Jupiter in his mercy 
would be pleased to wash away all women from the face of the 
earth by a new deluge, and at the same time, introduce some 
new arrangement for the continuation of the excellent male sex. 
He seems to have thought with Milton: 
*Oh! why did God, 

Creator wise, that peopled highest heaveu 

With spirits masculine, create at last 

This novelty on earth, this fair defect 


Of nature, and not fill the world at once 
With men, as angels, without feminine? 


Upon this pleasing and sensible proposal being made, the 
whole company manifested the greatest displeasure, and deemed 
it so abominable that they unanimously prostrated themselves 
on the ground, and devoutly prayed to Jupiter, ‘that he would 
graciously vouchsafe to preserve the lovely race of woman, 
(what absurdity!) and to save the world froma second deluge.’ 

At length, after a long debate, the counsel of Seneca pre- 
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yailed; which counsel was this: That out of all ranks, a society 
should be formed, having for its object the general welfare of 
mankind, and pursuing it in secret. This counsel was adopted 
without much hope on the part of the deputation, on account 
of the desperate condition of ‘the Age,’ who appeared before 
them in person, and described his own wretched state of 
health. Ane: 





WESTERN ARTISTS. 


A. H, CORWINE. 


Aurnoven the remaining works of this distinguished and la- 
mented artist, are but few, they are the monuments of a genius, 
about which there can be no diversity of opinion. So striking 
is the excellence of Corwine’s pictures, that those whosee them 
for the first time, recognize instantly the hand of a master; his 
portraits have a spirit and life about them, which satisfies us 
that they are likenesses, although we may not have seen the ori- 
ginals; and on comparing them, it is found that they are not only 
highly finished and beautiful pieces of workmanship, but are 
marked by an accuracy of delineation rarely equalled. 

We suppose it seldom happens that so many good points are 
found combined, as are seen in the portraits of Corwine, which 
unite fidelity of representation and high finish, with a certain in- 
tellectuality, by which the peculiar expression of the counte- 
nance is given with a vividness, which shows that the painter 
centered into the character of his subject. His own portrait isa 
splendid evidence of his genius. It is almost an auto-biography 
— it introduces the spectator to Corwine, and enables him to 
study the peculiarities of the individual. There he sits, as those 
who knew him recollect him,—there are the features, not easily 
forgotten, of his highly intellectual face; and there is that shade 
of mild, thoughtful sensibility, which was the leading character 
istic of his mind. The accurate observer of human nature, as 
he gazes on that picture, becomes familiar with the original; 
but as he continues to peruse it, new traces of thought and shades 
of feeling are disclosed, until he finds that a volume of mind has 
been condensed and made to glow upon the canvass. ' 

Like most of those who have risen to high professional emi 
nence, Corwine was self-taught. A native of our western wilds, 
of indigent parentage, he rose into celebrity by the force of his 
own talents. He had probably never seen a good picture when 
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he began to paint; he was not acquainted with any artist; in 
the region around him there was no painter whose fame could 
have awakened the latent fire of emulation in the mind of the 
young Kentuckian. Without example, without teaching, with- 
out patronage, he instructed himself in the rudiments of an art, 
for which nature had given him a taste, and in which he had the 
capacity to excel. 

The writer’s acquaintance with Mr. Corwine was very brief 

and slight. His appearance and deportment, however, were so 
striking as to leavea distinct impression. His exterior was pre- 
possessing. There was an engaging air of artlessness and can- 
dor about him, that won the confidence, even of a stranger.— 
His manners were those of a gentleman—his figure, countenance 
and air, announced a refined man. He was unassuming, retiring, 
and inoflensive—a man of fervid genius, but of warm, mild, and 
gentle affections. 
' The brief career of this distinguished young man, furnishes 
few incidents for the biographer. In the additional remarks 
which we shall make, we shall be indebted to an obituary no- 
tice which appeared shortly after his decease, and which was 
written by one who knew Corwine intimately, and was capable 
of forming a true estimate of his character. 

A. H. Corwine died in Philadelphia, on the 4th of July, 1830, 
at the early age of twenty-eight years, having already reached 
a proficiency in the art of portrait painting, that a veteran artist 
might have envied. 

He was a native of Kentucky, and struggled in the com- 
mencement of his life with every obstacle that want of wealth 
and family influence could present. In early youth he wan- 
dered to Maysville, and making himself master of the rudest ma- 
terials of his art, commenced his rough attempts at sketching 
portraits. These, coarse as they were, were distinguished by 
the quality which marked his productions at a more mature pe- 
riod; that of catching some prominent point of feature or ex- 
pression, which gave peculiar force to his likenesses. On his 
coming to Cincinnati some years ago, while yet a boy, several 
gentlemen of this city, struck with his wonderful powers, induced 
him to place himself under the direction of Mr. Sully, and fur- 
nished him with the means of remaining there for two or three 
years. He derived all the benefit from this visit, which could 
be expected from a youth of splendid talents, unconnected with 
the proper amount of labor or energy. Had he possessed these 
last qualifications, too often wanting in men of genius, he would 
have had no superior in the United States. 

On quitting Philadelphia, he established himself in Cincin- 
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nati, where he remained in the prosecution of his art, until the 
spring of 1829. With the strictest honor he relieved himself 
from the pecuniary obligation he was under to his friends, and 
was entering on a most successful career, in which profit bid 
fair to be connected with professional glory, when he was 
arrested by the relentless hand of disease, which rendered a voy- 
age across the ocean expedient. He selected England as the 
place of his visit, speculating largely, and with all the enthusi- 
asm of youth, upon the advantage he was to derive from 
acquaintance with the works of sir T. Lawrence, and other dis- 
tinguished portrait painters. In London his health seemed, at 
first, to be improved; but in the beginning of the winter of 1829, 
symptoms of returning disease became alarming, and he came to 
Philadelphia, where, after lingering some months, he bowed to 
the decree which called him to another world while yet in the 
morning of life. 

In his relations with society, young Corwine sustained a char- 
acter of the most elevated and interesting kind. Although in 
common with too many of the sons of genius, he was afflicted 
with a species of morbid sensibility, it had no influence in les- 
sening the amiableness of his deportment, or the benevolence of 
his temper: it may have hastened the approach of disease, but 
it never tainted him with feelings of misanthropy. Mild and 
unobtrusive, he sought exclusively the acquaintance of the 
polished and enlightened, and gave a decided preference to the 
society of refined females. He had all the modesty and none 
of the obstinacy of genius. He sought instruction from every 
accessible source, and bowed with deference before the tribunal 
of legitimate criticism. He may have been intended by nature 
for a higher department of the art, than that to which he was 
devoted; the grace and attitude of his portraits seem to sanction 
this belief; but it is certain, that but few artists ever equalled 
him in the fidelity of his likenesses. He never sacrificed this 
quality to produce any other effect; and although his painting 
was fine, every thing appeared secondary to preserving the 
resemblance to the original. He had the power of catching the 
peculiarities of expression, and of translating them to the canvass 
beyond any artist of our country; and the specimen which he 
has deposited in the Academy of Fine Arts of Philadelphia, has 
never failed to gain the unqualified praises of every spectator 
who had the least conception of the beautiful and the simple. 
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OATHS, 
* How this world is given to lying!’ 


Ir has often occurred to us as somewhat singular, that among 
the multitudinous reforms of this age of reformation, one of the 
greatest of the abuses which exist in our society, has been almost 
entirely overlooked; and while a vast deal has been said and 
done in relation to matters which are merely theoretical, a sub- 
iect which is practical in all its bearings, and important in its 
results, has been neglected. We allude to the wide-spread and 
shocking perversion of the judicial oath. The subject is worthy 
of attentive consideration. It has an immediate relation to all 
our rights, because no controversy can be conducted before a 
legal tribunal, except through the medium of evidence—truth 
can only be arrived at by the examination of testimony—and in 
the proportion that truth ceases to be respected, will the stream 
of justice be poisoned. There is also a question in morals, of 
no light import, involved in this discussion. ‘Truth lies at the 
foundation of all the virtues, and whenever she shall cease to 
sustain the social edifice, the whole fabric will totter. 

If we reason from what we see, without suffering ourselves to 
be deluded by self-esteem, or national vanity, we cannot deny, 
that as a people, we are dreadfully addicted to the sin of false- 
hood. The prima facie evidence of this proposition is found in 
the multiplicity of asseverations with which we think it neces- 
sary to fortify our most trivial assertions, and the solemnities by 
which we endeavor to enforce integrity in the most ordinary 
civil transactions. Where there is so much precaution, there 
must be some distrust. The man who asseverates to that which 
has not been denied, must either doubt the truth of what he 
is saying, or question the respectability of his own character; 
and the legislature which cannot intrust the performance of the 
most simple duties to a citizen, without requiring of him an oath 
of fidelity, can have little confidence in the virtue of the people, 
or the purity of public sentiment. 

Truth is simple and beautiful—majestic and imposing. It is 
in itself eloquent and convincing. It has been well said to be 
mighty. Like that purity, in the presence of which the lion is 
tupposed to be tamed, truth is arrayed in a sacred and a grace- 
lul garb, which gives it irresistible power. But that strength is 
an inherent self-efliciency, whose simplicity is its greatest orna- 
inent, and strongest bulwark; and every artificial guard thrown 
around it by society, destroys some feature of its loveliness, or 
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dismantles the citadel which nature erected, by drawing of its 
defences into the outworks contrived by art. 

Truth is confiding in its character: it neither suspects, nor 
supposes itself to be suspected. So well understood is this prin. 
ciple, that we always doubt the assertion of him who takes great 
pains to prove his own veracity. The man who modestly and 
seriously states a naked fact, as having occurred within his own 
knowledge, is usually believed: he stands in the position of an 
unimpeached witness, whom no one will take the responsibility 
of contradicting. If to the assertion of a fact, he adds an argu- 
ment, to convince his hearers that he has told the truth, he 
weakens his evidence by the admission that his veracity may be 
distrusted; and if he voluntarily swears to the truth of his own 
statement, or calls a witness to prove it, he betrays a conscious- 
ness that his own word is not worthy of belicf. If the character 
of our society be tested by this rule, how unfavorable must be the 
verdict. How seldom do we hear a narrative, or the expression 
of an opinion, which is not reinforced by an oath, or an appeal 
to our sensibilities, or a strong asseveration. 

There is every variety of swearing, from the horrid profanity 
of the vulgar boatman, down to the gentle imprecation of the 
fair lady. The female swearer ‘ wishes she may never stir,’ or 
what is infinitely more dreadful,‘ that she may never speak ano- 
ther word; while the more florid eloquence of a masculine im- 
precation, calls down utter destruction upon. the soul of the 
speaker, or upon some unoffendiag member of his body. The 


lady contents herself with a vow, or with a simpering appeal to. 


* goodness,’ or to * gracious,’ or to some other diluted appelative, 
under which she is pleased to disguise the sacred name; while 
the gentleman not only swears manfally, but compounds his 
oathis, from positive to superiative, until he exhausts the energies 
of the blasphemous.vocabulary.. Here and there you meet with 
a modest man whose imagination is not prurient in these figures 
of rhetoric, and who satisfies himself with, ‘ no mistake’— no two 
ways about it-—* you won’t,. catch mein a lie, no way you can fix 
it’—or another, who asserts that what he has said is ‘as true as 
preaching’—while yeu more frequently encounter a. bolder spi- 
rit, who maintains that he is willing to swear to what he has 
said, on a stack of bibles as big as the Allegheny mountains. 

it is always difficult to trace a national propensity. to.its origi- 
nal source: but we think that much of the levity to which we 
have alluded, may be fairly attributable to the spirit of our laws, 
and to the practice of our legal tribunals. Too little regard is 
paid to the solemnity of an oath, and its sanctity has been de- 
graded, both in the frequency with which it is used, and the cal- 
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lous irreverence with which it is administered. The evil exists, 
first in the legislative assemblies of our country, who impose too 
many oaths; and secondly in our courts and magistrates, who 
permit the daily and hourly abuse of that, whose sanctity, it is 
their especial duty to preserve inviolate. 

The great error committed by our legislatures, consists in de- 
grading the dignity of the oath, by requiring it to be used on 
common and trivial occasions. Ollicers of every grade are 
required to take official oaths. The very lowest officer is not per- 
mitted to exercise the comparatively unimportant functions of 
his station, without being sworn; and even their deputies, where 
such are recognized, are required to perform the same ceremo- 
ny. The principle is even carried farther, and made to apply 
to persons, who without holding public offices, are for the time 
being, in the discharge of public duties. Not only all officers, 
from the highest to the lowest in dignity, but persons discharging 
public trusts of every description, are required to take a solemn 
oath previous to entering upon the discharge of their duties. 

We doubt whether any ministerial officer, or any subordinate 
agent, ought to be required to take an official oath. No man 
should be employed in public business, whose character for in- 
tegrity is not a sufficient pledge that he will discharge faithfully 
the trust committed to him. To administer an oath to a bad 
man is idle, for he will disregard it; it is unnecessary to require 
a good man to swear that he will do his duty, for he will do that 
at any rate. 

Most men are honest because it is their interest to be so. If 
regard for reputation, respect for public opinion, the fear of 
punishment, and the desire to retain office, will not secure the 
fidelity of public agents, the sanction of an oath will throw but 
a slender restraint upon their vicious inclinations. 

The legislature should adopt the principle of placing full con- 
fidence in the man who is placed in a public trust, presuming 
him to be honest who is thus honored; or else, they should de- 
mand a higher security than the word or the oath of the individ- 
nal, In the first instance, they would act upon the supposition 
that appointments were judiciously made, and perhaps such a 
plan might lead to a greater degree of caution on the part of the 
appointing power; in the other, the government would pursue 
the course adopted by prudent individuals, and would take care 
to exact such security of the agent as to make it his interest to 
be faithful. . 

The opposite, however, of this principle is adopted, and oaths 
are administered upon the most trivial occasions; even a con- 
stable is not permitted to conduct a jury to a private room, with- 
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out being sworn to discharge with fidelity, a duty, which he may 
be called upon to repeat several times every day during the 
term. Here the officer is sworn by wholesale, and by retail; 
first being bound by his official oath to perform faithfully ald the 
duties of his office, and then being sworn with reference to sin- 
gle acts comprised within those same duties. It is clear that 
the law here regards the official oath as inefficient; and it js 
equally obvious that the frequent repetition of that which should 
be a solemn religious act, in a hasty and irreverent manner, 
inust have the effect of rendering it wholly inoperative upon 
the mind of the person whose conduct is intended to be affected 
by it. 

” Official oaths should never be administered unless to officers 
of high rank, and they should then be taken publicly, and with 
due solemnity. There is something imposing in the ceremony 
of installation, when conducted with proper decorum; and a 
solemn promise made by an individual under such circum. 
stances, is not only calculated to render him more circumspect 
in his conduct, but invests him with a sacredness in the eyes of 
his fellow-citizens, which increases his respectability. But - 
these advantages do not attend the mockery which is daily 
practised, of privately endorsiug an affidavit on the back of a 
commission, and thus qualifying an officer by a secret act, 
which neither imposes any restraint upon him, nor attracts any 
respect from others. 

The manner in which oaths are administered in courts of 
justice, has never failed to shock every reflecting mind, which 
has not become reconciled to this abuse by long habit. Who 
that has ever entered one of our courthouses during the trial 
of a cause, has not experienced a sense of humiliation at the 
gross impropriety and carelessness with which the sacred 
volume is treated, and a direct appeal made to the Searcher of 
all hearts? The clerk is seen sitting, perhaps surrounded by 
half a dozen lawyers and suitors; the counsel engaged in con- 
ducting a case, are either addressing the jury or examining 4 
witness: a person is called to be sworn, and the clerk without 
rising reaches out the book to him, and pronounces the oath in 
a low, hurried tone, which does not reach the ear of the 
auditory, and is but indistinctly heard by the party to whom it 
is addressed; and thus in the midst of confusion is a ceremony 
performed, which is supposed to bind the conscience of a 
reasonable creature. Sometimes half a dozen witnesses are 
sworn at once; one grasps the book, another holds up his hand, 
a third gazes vacantly at the clerk, who in an awkward endeavor 
to suit the oath to each, includes parts of several forms, winding 
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up with a familiar nod to one, and the words ‘so help you God,’ 
and to another with ‘and you, as you shall answer to God at 
the great day,’ and to a third, ‘and this you affirm’, The 
witnesses thus prepared to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, are suffered to mingle again with the 
crowd, to be called upon at any future hour during the progress 
of the cause. We cannot imagine a scene more calculated to 
bring the solemnity of an oath into contempt, and to cause a 
practical and popular sentiment of irreverence towards the 
holy name. This habitual desecration of the oath is the more 
to be regretted as it is wholly gratuitous, and is a part of a great 
scene of carelessness and insubordination: all of which is as 
wrong as it is needless. It is bad policy in every respect, to 
conduct the proceedings of courts in this loose and unbecoming 
manner. It does not save time nor labor; but on the contrary 
impedes the progress of business, admits confusion in the 
place of system, and deprives the proceedings of the court of 
that order and solemnity which are necessary to its respecta- 
bility. It has the direct effect ‘also of lessening the confidence 
of the public in the purity of the bench; for however upright 
the judges may be, the looseness with which they administer 
justice, has an appearance of indifference and callousness, with 
respect to the solemnities with which the law has surrounded 
them, which cannot but lower them in the estimation of others. 

There can be no two opinions about this matter. The purity 
of testimony in courts depends, in a great measure, upon the 
efficacy of the oath upon the mind of the witness; and that 
oath will be respected or despised by the careless and the 
ignorant, in the exact proportion, in which they see it treated 
with contempt or respect by the more intelligent. Ifthe judges 
are whispering, the clerk sitting, and the lawyers cracking 
their jokes, during the repetition of the oath, can a by-stander 
be blamed for considering that an idle ceremony, which is 
thus disregarded by the officers of justice? And will not the 
habit of swearing in common conversation, appear less criminal, 
and less a breach of good manners, among a people who are 
in the daily experience of hearing the name of God flippantly 
and familiarly used, under the immediate sanction of the highest 
functionaries of the law? 

The remedy for this abuse is easy. The oath should be 
administered with becoming solemnity. The crier should 
command silence, the clerk should rise, the business in hand 
should be for the moment suspended, the judges should give 
their attention, and the oath should be enunciated in an 
audible voice. The proper respect would then be paid to this 
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rite, which is due to an appeal to God, which cannot be made 
innocently, or effectually, unless it be made with reverence, 
The attention of the spectators would be drawn to the person 
taking the oath, who would feel the importance of the pledge, 
which he was giving in the presence of his assembled fellow. 
citizens; and the whole scene would wear an aspect of de. 
corum, which would throw around the court the sanctity 
properly appertaining to such a tribunal, and without which it 
can never be either efficient or respectable. 

We have not the least doubt, that a judicious action on these 
points by our legislatures and courts, the first reducing the 
multiplicity of oaths, never requring them to be administered 
on trivial occasions, and strictly enjoining that such as might 
be thought necessary, should be taken in public and with due 
solemnity, and the latter substituting for the levity which has 
heretcfore attended this branch of judicial duty, a becoming 
gravity, would tend not only to the advancement of justice, but 
would do much towards purifying public sentiment, in reference 
to the vulgar and alarming profanity, which now disgraces 
every rank of society in our country. 





QUERIES TO THE LEARNED. 


I wisn to submit a few questions, which have puzzled me in 
my studies in history, and for the solution of which I shall be 
thankful. ' 

1. What became of the ten tribes of Israel? 

2. Did Brennus and his Gauls penetrate into Greece? 

3+ Who and what are the gypsies? 

4. The origin and history of the knight templars? 

5. Was the unhappy lady of the haystack, who, a few years 
ago, wandered about in Somersetshire, England, sleeping out 
of doors, or in barns, a daughter of the emperor.of Germany? 

6. Was Perkin Warbeck the true Plantagenet? 

7. Who first discovered the sources of the Nile? 

8. Who built Stonehenge? 

9. Who discovered the compass? 

10. Where was gunpowder first used in war? 

11. What was the golden fleece? _— 

p 12. Was the siege of Troy a romance, or a grave historical 
act? 

13. Was the Iliad the work of one mind or many? 
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14. Was there an Alexandrine library, and was it burnt? 

15. Who wrote the Letters of Junius? 

16. Where was the garden of Eden? 

17. Where was Ararat, where the ark rested? 

18, How was America first peopled? 

19. If Alexander the Great had attacked the Romans, would 
he have conquered them? 

20. Was Richard III. the monster he is represented? 

21. Were cats, and mice, and creatures all, 

Such enemies before the fall? 
92, Was there a rainbow before the flood? 


93. What dreamt our sire of, when his bride 
Came from her closet in his side? 


24. Whether the serpent at the fall,! 


Had cloven feet, or none at all? 


25. Cana philologist now guess 
What tongue was spoke by Balaam’s ass? 


26. And can you tell, who first of men, 
Did break all the commandments ten? 


27. What is it you and I see ever, 
A king sees seldom, God sees never? 


28. Whence came the proverb, used till now, 
Of being drunk as David’s sow? 


29. And of Job’s turkey? is it sure 
He had the fowl, and kept it poor? 


An early reply will oblige a young gentleman whose educa- 
tion has been NEGLECTED. 





THE BALLOON ASCENSION. 


We do not know that we can present to our readers a greater 
treat, than will be found in the following narrative of Mr. Clay- 
ton, the intrepid zronaut, whose ascension from this city was 
witnessed with so much delight, by an immense concourse of our 
fellow-citizens. Several circumstances contributed to give pe- 
culiar interest to that occasion. The flight of a balloon had 
never been witnessed at this place until the experiment of Mr. 
Kirkby, who, a few months since, ascended twice successfully, 
aller having made one abortive attempt. Mr. Clayton was a 
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young mechanic of our city, who was determined to distinguish 
himself, and to achieve an exploit which should do credit to the 
artists of Cincinnati, by excelling all his predecessors. This is 
a way that we have of doing things in the west. To imitate 
others is not sufficient; we aim at taking the lead of all other 
people, and as the centre of political power will soon be here, 
we sce no reason why we should not make our valley the seat 
of science and the arts. 

Mr. Clayton accordingly constructed a balloon of very supe- 
rior workmanship. The materials were of excellent quality, the 
proportions accurately calculated, and the mechanical labor be- 
stowed with great fidelity. It was strong, and perfectly symme- 
trical; so that when launched into its destined element, it rose 
with an equable motion, and balanced itself with mathematical 
truth, and graceful beauty. ‘The machinery for generating gas 
was unusually excellent and expensive. 

The day was fine, and the concourse of spectators great; 
while the interest previously excited for the success of our towns 
man, was raised to the highest degree of intensity, on behold- 
ing the beautiful aerial ship, and bold navigator—the first having 
an appearance of strength, finish, and fitness, which in a great 
degree dispelled the idea of danger, and the Jatter displaying a 
coolness, alacrity and expertness, which showed that he not only 
possessed presence of mind, but had calculated the chances, and 
made himself perfectly master of all the elements of success that 
depended on his own exertions. He was sanguine and confi- 
dent, but modest and unassuming. When about to ascend, in- 
stead of seating himself in the car, he mounted a hoop which was 
suspended horizontally about five feet above it, and through 
which the cords were passed, by which the car was hung to the 
netting. In this apparently insecure position, with his feet 
dangling in the air, and one hand grasping lightly by the cords, 
he went up with the most perfect composure, with a smile of ex 
ultation on his countenance, and an air of self-possession, that 
could not have been assumed. Never did a man rise above his 
fellow-citizens, more admired, and less envied—all seemed to 
rejoice in his success, but none to covet his elevated station. 

Away he floated, swiftly and majestically, until himself and 
his silken globe, were lost in the distance. As he had announced 
his intention to remain in the air all night, great anxiety was 
felt for him, and many were the inquiring glances turned that 
evening towards the heavens, to ascertain if the weather was 
propitious to the intrepid navigator of the air—many the hopes 
yi for his safety. 

ay after day passed, and no news of Mr. Clayton. Could 
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he have floated invisibly through our crowded streets, he would 
have been flattered at finding himself the general subject of con- 
yersation. ‘The politicians spoke of Mr. Clayton, as often as of 
General Harrison, Mr. Van Buren, or Judge White,—the la- 
dies prattled sweetly of the balloon—it was mentioned in the 
same breath with lard and bacon, at the pork exchange,—it was 
talked of at the Pearl Street House, and the Broadway,—even 
the speculators in stock paused in the interesting process of in- 
vesting tens of thousands by single shares, to inquire for Mr. 
Clayton,—and the casual salutations of those who met in the 
street, instead of being followed by the usual remarks on the 
weather, were succecded by the more novel interrogation, ‘any 
news of the balloon? 

Three, four, five days passed, and the anxiety of the public be- 
came painful. Sad presages began to be indulged—and the 
fear became general that this spirited young man had fallen a 
victim to hisown ambitious daring. We need not add that his 
unexpected reappearance, before any notice of his safety had 
reached us, created a lively sensation of pleasure. 

It seems that he landed in a wilderness region, among the 
mountains—where the inhabitants could hardly believe him 
when he told them that he had left Cincinnati on the evening 
of the preceding day. ‘The first person to whose house he went 
was a farmer, who very civilly consented to accompany him to 
the spot where he had left his balloon, and to assist him in se- 
curing it, against the urgent persuasion of his wife, who was sure 
that Mr. Clayton was a dangerous man, with whom it was not 
safe fora decent person to venture into the woods alone. 

We shall not detain our readers Jonger from Mr. Clayton’s 
graphic narrative of his voyage. He is the Napoleon of wro- 
nauts: he has gone farther and fared better than his predeces- 
sors, and will persevere in his perilous enterprises. He will as- 
cend again about the first of May, and if the wind shall be favor- 
able, will remain in the air until he reaches the Atlantic coast. 


MR. CLAYTON’S JOURNAL. 


At five o’clock 1 took my departure from the amphitheatre 
—which was pretty well filled with spectators, and contained 
the beauty and fashion of the city—and ascended with celerity 
into the atmosphere, amidst the cheering sounds of music and 
the acclamations of my friends. In a few moments] had a full 
view of Cincinnati, of Newport and Covington, and of the 
thousands of spectators that surrounded the amphitheatre and 
covered every part which afforded a favorable opportunity of 


seeing the ascension. J] soon arrived at a sufficient altitude to 
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give the spectators a good view of the descent of my parachute, 
which contained a dog of about twenty pounds weight. The 
parachute, on being liberated from the car, descended with 
great velocity for a considerable distance before it spread open; 
but when it did open, it descended slowly, and I watched its 
course downwards. I thought for some time that it would falj 
into the canal; but at last 1 saw it pass a Jittle to one side, and 
I have no doubt it arrived safe upon terra firma. As I ascend- 
ed, my scenes became more extensive and diversified; but 
every object more diminutive. The spectators shrank to 
Lilliputians; and the horses and carriages on the roads, were 
like the toys of children. ‘The hills around the city, which 
form the boundary of our view when below, sank into the earth 
and seemed level with the plain; and far beyond them, amidst 
the vast woods, I could distinguish numerous towns and culti- 
vated spots. The whole scene appeared like an extensive 
map, spread at my feet: every street, and alley, and building, 
and every improvement, plainly marked upon it. Through 
the centre of the picture, the river Ohio passed, and wound its 
serpentine course in each direction, until lost in the mist which 
bounded my view. For a number of miles I could trace the 
river Licking, the zigzag course of the Miami canal, and the 
turnpikes and different roads branching from the city, 

At starting, the barometer stood at 29 3-10 inches—the 
thermometer at 72 deg.—and the wind carried me E. 8. E,, 
in the direction of Batavia. At half past 5 o’clock, the 
barometer stood at 19 inches, and the thermometer at 26 deg. 
I began to feel cold, and put on my great coat. At this time, 
I heard a report of a cannon, and even at this height, the noise 
of cattle and the woodman’s ax. I soon passed over the 
Little Miami river, keeping the Ohio river to my right, and 
after descending a little I had a fair view of the towns and 
farms on each side of me. A few minutes before 6, I passed 
over Batavia, and continued in an E. S. E. direction—my 
altitude then, as indicated by the barometer, was two and a 
half miles. I began to feel cold: the thermometer stood at 2 
deg. Isat down in my car and took some refreshment. 

1 was now moving delightfully through the air. The little 
agitation the balloon received on starting, had ceased, and 
there was not the least rotary or oscillatory motion perceptible 
—not a ripple in the silk of the balloon to be seen, and all was 
perfect silence. I could almost have imagined, that I was an 
inhabitant of a little world of my own, fixed in the immensity 
of space, from which I could view at my feet, the earth in 
motion revolving on its axis. At this altitude I experienced ne 
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unpleasant sensation, no difficulty in breathing, no pain nor 
swelling in my head, as has been said by some wronauts, to be 
endured at great altitudes; but I have no doubt that at the 
height of three and a half or four miles, owing to the rarity of 
the atmosphere, a difficulty of breathing, and a swelling in the 
head is experienced. At such an altitude, the scenery is not so 
beautiful as it is at a half mile from the earth; for the objects 
appear concealed in mist, and the whole has a monotonous 
appearance. 

At 25 minutes after 6, I had a fine view of the setting sun. 
30 minutes after 6, I passed over Williamsburg: at about 7, 
over Georgetown; and although I was several miles distant 
from the Ohio river, vet it appeared but a very little to the 
rightof me. I could distinctly see Augusta and Maysville, and 
the towns and farms along the side of the river. A little before 
8, | passed over West Union. ‘The wind now changed a tittle 
to the South,—about one point—making S. E. by E. About 
) o'clock I passed something to the west of Portsmouth, and 
could see plainly the Scioto, and the canal. I was enabled to 
discern the different places over which I passed, by the light of 
the moon, and by the lamps and lights in the houses. These 
lights were numerous and in every direction that I could turn 
my eyes, forming a field of fiery stars at my feet: and contrasted 
finely with the brilliant stars that shone in the cloudless sky 
above me. 

A little beyond Portsmouth I noted the iron forges and 
furnaces, whose fires illuminated the atmosphere for a number 
of miles around them. I could not by the light of the moon 
make any thermometrical observations—the quicksilver in the 
tube being so small that I could not see its height, but the 
quicksilver in the barometer I could plainly see move up and 
down; and, although, I could not see the figures on the scale, 
yet I could tell when I was at a safe distance from the earth, by 
the distance that the quicksilver stood above a piece of brass 
which formed a protection to the thermometer which was 
immediately alongside of the barometer. Whenever I felt 
tired, I would seat myself in the bottom of the car, and place 
my barometer opposite me—watch its height, and whenever I 
found it rising, I would, throw out some ballast, to counteract 
its course. Now and then I would look over the car, and take 
particular notice of the direction and situation of the water 
courses which I had in sight nearly the whole of my erial 
Voyage, and without which, I should not have been able to 
trace my course, 

Soon after crossing the Scioto river, I passed into another 
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current of air, which carried me due east, and immediately 
over Concord. Soon after, I passed into another current of 
air, which carried me E. N. E. and brought me, at 11 o’clock, 
nearly up to Gallipolis; a little below which I crossed the Ohio 
river. On entering a new current of air, the balloon was 
always slightly agitated. When this occurred, I would pay 
particular attention in ascertaining the new direction of the 
current. Soon after crossing the Ohio, the balloon was again 
agitated, and J found that 1 had passed from the E. N. E. cur. 
rent to another which carried me S. E. and soon brought me 
over the Kanawha river. From the rapidity with which 
terrestrial objects seemed to move, I found that my rate of 
travelling had increased. At half past 12, I passed over 
Charleston, and in a few minutes was carried over the furnaces 
of Kanawha salt works, and continued in this course until ] 
was in sight of the fork formed by Gawley and New rivers. 
While in sight of New river, I approached the earth; and as 
my ballast was nearly exhausted, and as the part over which I 
was floating appeared an open country, I prepared for a 
descent. I threw overboard my anchor; which, after dragging 
for a little distance, caught firmly hold of a tree; but on coming 
close to the tops of the trees, I found, to my surprise, that 
instead of a fair open country, I was in a dense forest, on a 
considerable elevation. 

The wind was blowing powerfully, and I found it impossible 
to liberate the anchor. The only way of getting out of this 
difficulty, was to cut away the anchor cable. This I did; and 
in ashort time, I ascended to an altitude as great as I had 
previously attained. The cold was intense. I could not 
ascertain the height of the thermometer; but I have no doubt 
it was nearly as low as zero. I had now lost sight of the water 
courses. I could see no lights in any direction. I laid down in 
the bottom of the car, buttoned my coat tightly round me, put 
on my gloves, covered myself with two blankets, which I had 
taken as wrappers for the balloon, drank some brandy, and 
feeling comfortable and highly delighted with my novel trip, 
fell fast asleep. I was awakened at last by my car striking. 
I immediately sprang on my feet and found that 1 was dragging 
over the tops of the trees. I saw before me a river and, | 
thought, some buildings. They seemed but a little distance 
from me; but I afterwards found that they were about four 
miles distant. I attempted to stop my balloon by clinging 
the branches of the trees—several of which broke; but at last 
I caught a strong bough; and by holding to it with one hand 
with all my might, and pulling the valve rope with the other, ! 
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was enabled in a short time to draw my car down the tree 
several feet, and to secure it by means of a rope. After being 
confident that I had secured my balloon, I looked at my watch, 
and found itto be half past2o’clock. At thishour of the morning, 
I thought it would be useless to go in search of assistance; I 
therefore remained in the ear, which was fastened to the tree 
forty feet, at least, from the ground; and in this situation I 
remained until daybreak. I then descended to explore the 
wilderness in which I had alighted. But there was no trace of 
human footsteps, no mark of change produced by man. A 
number of large trees were leveled with the ground, but there 
was no mark of the woodman’s ax upon them. They had been 
evidently leveled by a hurricane. Perceiving that I was ona 
mountain, and that there was another part still higher, I 
ascended to the top of this elevation and could discern in the 
valley, and in the direction that I had seen the river the 
previous evening, a Cultivated spot. After traveling along the 
side of a beautiful stream for about three miles, 1 found this 
spot; but had to follow a track two miles further to get 
assistancee I procured assistance, and we conveyed the 
balloon to the house of Mr. Joseph Graham, a respectable and 
intelligent farmer, with whom I remained three days until I 
could get a conveyance to return. During my stay at Mr. 
Graham’s, I was visited by a great number of persons from the 
surrounding country. 

The spot on which I landed, is the top of a mountain, 3000 
feet (as indicated by my barometer) above the level of the sea; 
and is called Stevenson’s Knob, or Stinson’s Knob, near Keeney’s 
Knob, Monroe county, Virginia, about four nfiles from Green 
Brier river, eighteen miles from Union, twenty miles from 
Lewisburg, within sight of the Allegheny mountains, and at a 
distance from Cincinnati, according to the route I traveled in 
the balloon, of three hundred and fifty miles; but according to 
the usual route of traveling, more than four hundred miles, 
which distance I went in nine and a half hours. 

This voyage, I believe, has completely fulfilled the promises 
I made in my advertisement, and is the longest aerial voyage 
by far, ever performed by any person. 
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APOTHEGM. 
The balls of sight are so formed, that one man’s eyes are 
spectacles to another, to read his heart with. TATLER. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Tre Psacus, Hymns, anp Srinituat Sones or Isaac Warts, D. D.; to which is 
added, a new selection of between two and three hundred hymns from the best ay- 
thors, by James GaLianenr, pastor of the Third Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati: published by Corey and Fairbank, 1835. 


We take great pleasure in offering our tribute of commendation to the spirited pub- 
lishers of this volume; for we are old-fashioned enough to believe, that the lyrics of 
Watts, entire and unaltered, are far superior, as a collection, to any songs that have 
since been composed for public worship. As a poet, Dr. Watts stands in the first 
rank, and the unexceptionable purity of his mind, together with the fidelity with which 
he has pursued the doctrines of the original psalms, have won for him the confidence 
of Christians, The impertinence, the self-conceit, we might almost say, the daring 


impiety, with which his works have been altered, to gratify the prejudices of the sec- 
tarian, or the cupicity of the bookseller, have been as truly astonishing, as they were 
reprehensible. ‘Ihe most barefaced of these attempts, may be seen in the work called 
‘Church Psalmody,’ which has lately been introduced into some of our western 
churches, although by the excision of nearly all the verses which inculcate the doctrine 
of original sin, that fundamental principle of orthodox christianity, is almost entirely 
thrown aside, while the metre has been injured by the substitution of mawkish home- 
made lines, for the vigorous poetry of Watts. No man hasa right to alter Watts. 
We should take his poetry as it is, or else write better for ourselves. Eis lines should 
not be desecrated, by being stripped of the doctrines which he considered essential to 
salvation. The book, now offered, is Watts’, written by himself—not the American 
imitation, manufactured to suit all sects, and adapted to all instruments from the organ 
down to the violin. The additional hymns selected by the Rev. Mr. Gallaher,give 
additional value to this book, 


A Winter 1n tHe West. By a New-Yorker. 


Ong of the most agreeable gentlemen that we have lately had the pleasure of encoun- 
tering, is Mc. Hoffman ; whose *Winter in the West? seems to have been any thing but a 
‘winter of discontent,’ and whose liberal spirit needed not the genial influence of the 
‘sun of York,’ to enable him to write a good book. His work is just what we expected 
from his good taste and gentlemanly tone of feeling. The intrepidity with which he 
undertook a journey of great extent, through some of the least practicable regions of 
our wilderness, in the depth of winter, the spirit with which he surmounted its diffi- 
culties, and the temper with which he bore its privations, gave ample earnest that he 
was not one of the ‘fat and greasy citizens,’ who speak ‘ invectively’ of the country in 
which they meet with incidents more diversified than those attending a stroll in Broad- 
way, or fare less sumptuous than that of a New York hotel. 

We marvel indeed, how any native American, whose heart is in the right place, cao 
traverse the mighty rivers and broad plains of the west, without a feeling of pride and 
exhilaration, sufficiently buoyant to raise him above the perils and misadventures of 
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the journey. Such personal considerations sink into utter insignificance, beneath the 
glow of patriotism which these scenes are calculated to awaken. As mile after mile 
is passed, and day after day closes upon the traveler, and his country is expanding 
before him—when wearied of a more tedious computation, he begins to count time by 
weeks, and distance by hundred and thousands of miles, and still finds new and 
broader plains spreading their fertile bosoms before his delighted eyes, and everywhere 
throughout this wide region, recognizes his vernacular tongue, beholds the influence of 
familiar laws and institutions, his bosom expands with the pride of country, and he 
rejoices in the greatness of the empire of which he isa citizen, He rejoices too in its 
prosperity. Among the millions of freemen who inhabit the land, which, fifty years 
ago, was a savage wilderness, he discovers neither pauperism, nor civil dissention— 
neither the indolence of luxury, nor the discontent of unprofitable labor. All that be 
beholds is new, and fresh, and growing. He is surrounded by an enterprising popula- 

tion, blessed with competency and buoyed with hope—by vigorous institutions, whose 
healthful youth gives promise of a gigantic maturity—by all the stir and excitement of 
a forming and flourishing state of society. He is in a Jand whose steamboats are 
counted by hundreds, the length of whose rivers is computed by thousands of miles, 
and where millions of acres of Jand are spoken of as familiarly as thousands of dollars 
in the city of New York. A foreigner may be pardoned for not feeling the influence 
of such associations—to him they may afford subjects for wonder, without awakening 
the sentiment of proud congratulation; but an American—a young American—whose 
blood should not course more rapidly through his veins in the contemplation of scenes 
so calculated to awaken a thrilling glow of patriotism, must have a colder temperament 

ora duller vision, than usually belongs to his name and birthright. 

We can therefore account for the laudatory tone that pervades Mr. Hoffman’s nar- 
rative, without supposing that he intended to flatter us, or to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of our country. Asa native and a citizen of New York, he was aware of the 
intimate commercial relations between our land and his own city, and knew that as 
the one grew in wealth, her treasures would be poured into the lap of the other. If as 
an American, he saw our teeming fields and busy marts with pride, that feeling would 
not be cooled as he beheld the lakes whitened with sails, that wafted our products to 
the warehouses of New York. 

Those who are acquainted with the art of dancing or the mystery of horse-racing, 
are aware of the importance of starting with the right foot foremost; and it is perhaps, 
equally necessary to success in most other things, to make a good beginning. Mr. 
Hoffman did this, and showed his capacity to execute well that which he undertook, 
by making a judicious selection of his route. Instead of pursuing the beaten track 
hacknied by the footsteps of English travelers and city duns——by emigrants, merchants 
and missionaries—by all who come to the west ‘ to do good,’ or to do business~—he had 
the spirit and good taste to strike out a path for himself, which, though not the nearest 
and best, in the ordinary acceptation, was that which furnished the greatest variety of 
fresh and original matter for description. Leaving the comfortable boats of the Hud- 
son, the canal, and the lakes, on the one hand, and the elegant extra-compensation 
post-coaches of Messrs, Reeside & Company, on the other, he struck at once into the 
mountainous region of Pennsylvania, and crossed the romantic valleys of the Dela- 
ware, the Susquehanna, and the Juniata, through Easton, and Harrisburg, to the 
waters of the Ohio, at Wheeling—at which place he wheeled to the right, and pro- 
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Those who are acquainted with the art of dancing or the mystery of horse-racing, 
are aware of the importance of starting with the right foot foremost; and it is perhaps, 
equally necessary to success in most other things, to make a good beginning. Mr. 
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ceeded to Pittsburgh. Here he lingered among the ruins of Fort Du Quesne, and 
paused to gather the traditionary lore of Grant's Hill, and Braddock’s field—luxuri- 


ating among the sceues, so fainous in traditionary history, with all the zeal of the anti- 
quary, and the fervor of the poet, Yet in the midst of these poetic transports, he does 
not forget the transportation of merchandise; but discourses, with proper gravity, of 
freights, steamboats, glass, and iron, with other sundries which give present dignity 
to that interesting Spot. 

From Pittsburgh he proceeded to Cleaveland, and presently we find him cleaving 
the waves of Erie, in a steamboat bound for Detroit, where he riots again among the 
battle scenes of other days—but * we can’t dwell,’ as the auctioneers say, so we knock 
down Detroit to any reader who chooses to take up Mr. Hoffman’s book—and follow 
our adverturous traveler through Michigan to Chicago, This part of the tour was 
attended with many incidents by flood and field, which are related with a fidelity and 
freshuess, that keep the attention alive, and induces the reader to follow the tourist 
with pleasure, in spite of the badness of the roads, and the inclemency of the weather. 

It was now the 10th of January—or, to use a more becoming co)location—it was 
two days after the 8th of January, the day that filled the measure of our country’s 
glory, and which, the legislature of Missouri, at its last session, proposed to make a 
political sabbath, by prohibiting upon it the service of civil process—the thermometer 
was 28 below zero, and Chicago, with a lake on one side, and a boundless prairie on 
the other, is the coldest place in the world. 

* The bleak winds, 
Do sorely rufile ; for many a mile about, 
There's scarce a bush.’ 
And when we are told that * the town lies upon a dead level,’ we are only surprised 
that our tourist did not lie upon a dead level himself—and congratulate ourselves that 
he has survived to write these agreeable volumes, 

He was now in I)linois, where every gentleman should go, who wishes to see nature 
in its grandest features, and most beautiful attire—where the landscape is not shaded 
by forests, nor confined by hills, nor narrowed by the paltry embellishments of human 
labor—but where the eye may roam abroad as far as its power may enable it to exer- 
cise its functions. No longer cramped and jolted in stage éoaches, nor condemned to 
solitary confinement in the penitential cabin of a steamboat, the traveler mounts his 
steed, and journeys, in consonance with the genius of our republican institutions, 
according to the dictates of his own conscience. He is now on the frontier, where 
there is no governmental interference with state rights, nor social restraint upon per- 
sonal independence—theree being but few roads, bridges, stages, or hotels. His path 
by day lies over broad plains, whose scattered inhabitants are scarcely noticed in the 
broad expanse of the wildermess, and his lodging by nigit is in the log cabin of the hun- 
ter, or the newly arrived emigrant. He rides alone through the livelong day, and 
would be happy if he sleep alone through the livelong night—a pleasure which is often 
denied him, by the arrival of other Strangers having equal claims to the only spare bed 
of the host. This is traveling to some purpose; for the tourist sees what he would 
never see at home, nor upon the frequented highways of commerce or pleasure; and 
though he meets not with ¢ antics vast,’ nor men * whose beards do grow beneath their 
shoulders,’ yet he certainly beholds ¢ deserts idle? of a magnitude that Shakspeare never 
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dreamt of, and sees a variety of the ‘moving accidents,’ which befall the emigrants 
who are moving to the west. 

From Chicago, the author proceeded to Galena, the region of lead mines, where 
more money is made by that base metal, than ever will be realised by all the gold 
mines in the union, and where we may fancy the thriving miner, exclaiming 

* Therefore thou gaudy gold, 
Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee: 
Nor none of thee thou pale and common drudge 
*Tween man and man: but thou, thou meagre lead, 
Which rather threatenest, than dost promise aught, 
Thy plainness moves me more than eloquence! 
And here choose I.’ 


Mr. Hoffinan, however, chose differently, and turning his back upon Galena, pro- 
ceeded to Prairie du Chien, the highest organised settlement upon the Mississippi— 
halting only once on the way, at a border tavern, where he found a library, consisting 
of a Pelham novel, a volume of Shakspeare, a Bible, and a Western Songster. At 
the Prairie, he was fortunate enough to pick up an Indian love song, which he has para- 
phrased into English verse, and which we transfer to our pages, for the use of any con- 
genial souls, who may relish the minstrelsy of the border. 


‘ Fairest of flowers, by fountain or lake, 

Listen, my fawn-eye’d one, wake! oh, awake! 
Pride of the prairies, one look from thy bower, 
Will gladden my spirit, like dew drop the flower. 


Thy glances to music my soul can attune, 

As sweet as the murmur of young leaves in June: 
Then breathe but a whisper, from lips that disclose 
A balm like the morning, or autumn’s last rose, 


My pulses leap to’ard thee, like fountains when first 
Through thei¢ ice chains in April, toward heaven they burst. 
Then fairest of flowers, by forest or lake, 

Listen, my fawn-eye’d one, wake, oh, awake! 


Like this star-paven water, when clouds o’er it lower, 

If thou frownest, beloved, is my soul in that hour; 

But when heaven and thou, love, your smiles will unfold, 
If their current be ruffled, its ripples are gold. 


Awake, love! all nature is smiling, yet I— 

I cannot smile dearest, when thou art not by. 
Look from the bower, then—bhere on the lake, 
Pulse-of-my-beating-heart—wake, oh, awake!? 

As we have spent our winter in the west, we cannot now accompany this agreeable 
traveler, from the Wisconsin territory, back to Galena, thence over the scene of the 
Black Hawk war, to the beautiful lake Peoria, and through the flourishing towns of 
Springfield, Jacksonville, and Alton, to St. Louis; nor can we pursue, in his society, 
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the meanders of the Mississippi and Ohio, to Louisville, where he only stopped an 
hour. We regret that he did not tarry longer; for our sister city is well worth seeing, 

We are now getting nearer home, ‘It was a still sunny morning,’ says the New 
Yorker, ‘ when in rounding one of those beautiful promontories which form so Striking 
a feature in the scenery of the Ohio, we came suddenly upon a cluster of gardens and 
villas, which indicated the vicinity of a flourishing town; and our boat taking a sudden 
sheer from the shore, before the eye had time to study out their grouping and disposi. 
tion, the whole city of Cincinnati, embusomed in its amphitheatre of green hills, was 
brought at once before us.’ 

We should be glad to copy the whole of this chapter, which contains a brief, but 
animated and just sketch of our fair city, and presents a faithful picture of the impres- 
sion which its first appearance makes upon an intelligent stranger. * What would 
most strike you,’ he says—we hope the ladies will listen——* What would most strike 
you in the streets of Cincinnati, would be the number of pretty faces and stylish figures, 
one meets in a morning. A walk through Broadway here rewards one hardly less 
than to promenade its New York namesake. I have had more than one opportunity 
of seeing these western beauties by candlelight, and the evening display brought no 
disappointment to the morning promise. Nothing can be more agreeable than the 
society which one meets within the gay and elegantly furnished drawing-rooms of 
Cincinnati;’ &e. 

Denying ourselves the gratification of repeating many other complimentary remarks 
in reference to our city, we hastily follow our light-hearted and courteous traveler, on 
his homeward journey. He says, 

‘It was a beautiful day, that on which F left Cincinnati; and when after crossing 
the Ohio at noon, I found myself upon the Kentucky bank of the river, and checked 
my horse to look back for a moment upon the noble town and the fair stream that 
bathed its walls, I could but admit that the amphitheatre of green hills opposite to me 
did really shut in ‘the pride of the west,’ if not the most beautiful city in the union, 
But I confess 1 was not sorry to escape from its elegant and profuse hospitalities, and to 
find myself once more on horseback and alone, free to rove wherever fancy or caprice 
should lead me, The * voice of spring’ had Jong been abroad in the land, and the per- 
fume of blossoms and flowers that met my senses as I rode by the scattered gardens in the 
little town of Covington, seemed to rebuke the taste that had kept me so long within a 
city’s walls. From a green knoll on the edge of the village, I took my last look of the 
beautiful Ohio, and then pausing vainly a moment, to catch the words of a song which 
a young girl was warbling to her piano in a pretty cottage near, I struck down the side 

of a grassy slope, and crossing a brook, soon found myself riding through a tall wood» 
on the high road to Lexington.’ 

Thus he proceeded cheerfully on to the beautiful town of Lexington, then to Frank- 
fort, and afterwards bya meandering route, through some of the wildest and most 
romantic parts of the * dark and bloady ground,’ to the Cumberland Gap, on the bor- 
ders of Tennessee. Delighted with this picturesque region, and more than ever 
pleased with the warm-hearted hospitality of the west, which he found in its most per- 
fect state of development in the residence of the Kentucky gentry, he lingered along 
the mountains, prolonging his tour beyond its original limits, and quitting our valley 
with the regret of one who had gathered pleasant thoughts and kind associations in his 


wanderings among us. 
From Tennessee Mr. Hoffman crossed into the Old Dominion, passed rapidly along 
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through that picturesque and mountainous region, which is famous for its numerous 
medicinal springs, its natural curiosities, and its scenic beauty, and thence proceeded 
by Charlottesville to Washington, and back to‘ the place of beginning.’ 

“Mr. Hoffman writes in a bold, flowing, and easy style, without being diffuse or 
careless; and is unquestionably shown by this work, to be one of our best American 
authors. His amenity, his light-hearted buoyancy, and the vividness of many of his 
sketches, with their unimpeachable fidelity, will give to the Winter in the West a high, 
and we hope a lasting place, among the better productions of native genius, It has 
been read on this side of the mountains with much gratification, and is spoken of with 


sreat respect by those who are capable of appreciating its accuracy. 


Lectores on Scepticism, delivered in Park street church, Boston, and in the Second 
Presbyterian church, Cincinnati: By Lyman Beecher, D. D., President of Lane 
Seminary. Cincinnati: Corey & Fairbank. 1835, 

Ir there be any one faculty of the mind, of more importance than all the others, 
itisthat by which we are enabled to discover truth. Without it,no man can 
trust the evidence of his own senses, and much less can he place confidence in any 
inference which he may attempt to draw from the testimony of others. Yet there are 
minds eo weak, or so distorted, as to see every thing through a perverted medium, and 
to which doubt or error is suggested, by the same evidence which would bring convic- 
tion and truth to others. Such men are sceptics—not in reference to religion, merely 


—but inregard to any thing which must be believed upon evidence. If in relation to 


any matter, they could be said to be convinced, it would be an involuntary and acci-— 


deutal belief, in which the judgment would exercise no agency. 

Others see truth partially, from indifference, carelessness, or dislike. ‘They do not 
choose to gaze steadily at its light, and are either satisfied with a hasty glance, or with 
the imperfect echo which may be gathered from hearsay. 

Yet what is so important as truth—what so valuable as that faculty, that frame of 
mind, that capacity—whatever be its name—which enables us to arrive, with readi- 
ness and certainty, at accurate deductions? What is that common sense, which is 
the great element of worldly suecess, but the ability to see things as they are—that 
sober-minded appreciation of evidence, which draws correct inferences from testimony ? 
In the ordinary business of life, this is the faculty whose exertion constitutes the great 
secret of success; the men who possess it are able to concentrate the powers of their 
minds upon a single object, in fixed attention—to view that object dispassionately, to 
balance circumstances, to distinguish facts, and to arrive at conclusions. 

In science, morals, religion—in all intellectual pursuits—the greatest errors have 
arisen from the want of a calm spirit of philosophical research, from a misunderstand- 
ing, Or careless application of the rules of evidence; and differences of opinion in re- 
gard to matters susceptible of demonstration, can only result from the greater or less 
degree of fidelity bestowed upon their investigation. 

Dr. Beecher’s Lectures refer to scepticism in relation to the being and government 
of God, and our relations to him as accountable subjects, as disclosed in the Bible. 
He assumes that * there are few who positively disbelieve the being of God, or the 
inspiration of the Bible. To doubt, is commonly the extent of human attainment, 
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in throwing off reluctant responsibility to the government of God. The atheist does 
not know there isno God. He merely believes it,and doubts. The deist does not 
disbelieve the inspiration of the Bible. He is merely not convinced that it is true, 
and doubts. ‘Those who reject the received doctrines of the Bible, do not fully diy 
believe them. ‘They fear, often, that they are true—hope eamestly that they are 
not, and doubt.’ 

Dr. Beecher proceeds to point out, in a clear and forcible manner, the causes of 
scepticism, which are too numerous to be repeated here; nor would we, if it were ip 
our power, attempt to follow this acute reasoner through a train of argument, which 
is so well arranged, and conveyed in language so concise and appropriate, that it could 
not be abridged without injustice to its author. If he had done nothing else for the 
great cause of truth, this production alone would entitle him to a high rank among 
the writers of his country, and the philanthropists of the age. Not the least of its 
merits, is its liberal and philosophic tone. Assuming nothing as a theologian, nor as 
a sectarian, he relies solely upon arguments, addressed to the reason. He asserts 
nothing as true, merely because it is taught in schools of theology, and believed by 
Christians; but draws his deductions from facts and propositions which are true or 
untrue in themselves, and the value of which may be appreciated by every unbiassed 
mind. ‘The man who appeals thus boldly and frankly to the understanding of his 
hearers, elevating himself above the murky atmosphere of sect, and usage, and preju- 
dice, must always be listened to with respect, if not with conviction, It is only to be 
regretted that one who can occupy such an eminence with credit, should ever permit 
himself to descend to the little squabbles, and party cabals of the fleeting hour. 

We quote with great pleasure the following paragraph, as an evidence of the libe- 
rality with which the subject of this volume is treated by its author. 

*Itis not the plan of heaven, that truths which lie within the sphere of evidence, 
should be obtained without mental effort. Acquisition by investigation, and delight 
in action, isa part of the mind’s everlasting employment and blessedness, Men 
ought to think for themselves, as really as they ought to eat for themselves; and if to 
prevent infidelity, you repress investigation, you may have uniformity, indeed, but it 
will be that of vacant minds. You may avert storms, but it will be to secure stag- 
nation and putrefaction, It is not true, however, that free and independent thought 
tends to infidelity. ‘There always have been minds, and there always will be, who 
will not submit to dictation, or tamely commit to memory other men’s opinions; and 
itis to such men that the reformation owed its birth, and from whom the Bible has 
received its most able defence. And if, as incident to such high action, there should 
be some who sometimes miss the mark, they are not to be treated as outlaws, You 
may intimidate the abject in this manner, but assuredly you will raise up around the 
church an army of powerful, embittered assailants, to make reprisals by the subversion 
of her sons.’ 

There are six of these lectures, and the subjects of them are, Causes of Scepli- 
cism—Remedy of Scepticiim—Political Atheism—Perils of Atheism to the 
Nation—the Attributes and Character of God. These heads are treated with 
great ability, yet with the conciseness of language, and concentration of thought, 
which are characteristic of the energetic pen from which they have emanated. Dr. 
Beecher’s powers are those of the writer, rather than of the orator; his sermons a¢- 
quire no additional force or beauty from the manner of their delivery. His ability 
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consists in his powers of analogy ana illustration, He grasps his subject with great 


vigor, dissects it with a severe and accurate scrutiny, and lays down his propositions 
with brevity and clearness, ilis illustrations are copious and natural—often vivid, 
forcible, and grand—sometimes familiar, and even quaint, and occasionally such as 
provoke a smile, by some involuntary stroke of wit, which seems to escape the speaker 
almost unconsciously to himself, His language, as written, is idiomatic, vigorous, 
pure English—as spoken, it is the undiluted provincialism of Connecticut. Yet he 
speaks much, and writes little; his labors in the pulpit are incessant, the published 
productions of his pen are few, and were his career to be closed now, there would 
remain but few monuments of a long and industrious life, 

The work before us, though contained in one hundred and sixty pages, would have 
been swelled by an ordinary writer into a thick volume. It is full of thought, closely 
condensed, and is entirely stripped of the amplification which attended the deliv ery. 
It is, properly speaking, a synopsis of what was delivered. To intelligent readers, 
this will be a recommendation; but it will not increase its popularity with the great 
mass of readers. It is a work which ought to be extensively read, Scepticism isa 
dangerous malady of the mind; and the man who vacilates, doubts, and disbelieves 
on the great subject of religion, ought to be satisfied that he understands the condition 
of his own intellect, as well as the true state of the question. A state of doubt, is 
not an agreeable or safe position to occupy, in relation to any question of interest; and 
a rational being should take the proper measures to place himself on the one side or 
the other. Men should think, on subjects of great import—they should think for 
themselves—but then they should employ the proper aids to reflection. A man must 
have the material of thought, and understand the process of ratiocination. He must 
have the evidence, and know the rules by which testimony is to be examined and 
weighed. He may then proceed safely to draw deductions, and arrive at conclusions, 

We had the gratification of listening to these lectures, when delivered in this city. 
The reputation of the preacher, and the interesting nature of the topic, drew crowded 
audiences during the delivery of the whole course, which was listened to with great 
attention. ‘The curiosity which the announcement of the series had awakened, was 
kept alive through several weeks, and the expectations of those who heard these ad- 
mirable discourses, were amply fulfilled. We are glad to see them printed in a neat 
and beautiful form, by those enterprising publishers who have contributed so much to 
advance the art of publishing in this city, and we hope that the work will be exten- 
sively circulated, 


A Synorsis or The Frora or THe Westekn States: By John L. Riddell, 
A. M., Lecturer on Chemistry; Member of the Historical and Philosophical So- 
aety of Ohio, Cincinnati Medical Society, &c. Cincinnati: E. Deming. 1835. 


WE are glace to see any addition made to our stock of knowledge, in the very 
elegant and useful science of botany; and are not the less gratified, in receiving it 
from a gentleman, with whose diligent attention to his favorite study we are well 
acquainted, and in whose accuracy we have confidence. We learn from the preface 
to this little volume, that no small degree of research has already been devoted to the 
examination of the plants of this region. ‘The botany of Ohio and Keatucky has 
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been most satisfactorily determined. Dr. Short, of Lexington, has very laboriously 
and successfully explored the forests and fields of his own state, in his persevering 


. y . P 
endeavor to develop its vegetable resources, We received from him, some time ago, 
’ 


an interesting catalogue of the plants of Kentucky, which, though not noticed at that 
time, was not forgotten. Mr. Riddell has personally examined the plants of Ohio, 
The regions about St. Louis have been very successfully explored, by Dr. L. C, Beck, 
whose observations are published in Silliman’s Journal; while the more westem 
wilds have been traversed by Nuttall, Bradbury, and James, whose contributions » 
this science are familiar to the botanist. We are not aware of any researches into 
the botany of Tennessee, Indiana, or Illinois, whose wide fields wil] doubtless add 
something to the mass of knowledge in this interesting branch of natural history. 

Among the scientific gentlemen residing in the west, who have devoted their atten- 
tion to botany, Mr. Riddell points out to his brethren the following, as those to whom 
the student may refer with advantage: Dr. C. W. Short, Dr. R. Peter, and Mr, 
H. J. Griswold, of Lexington, Kentucky; Dr. D. Houghton, Detroit; Dr. D, 
Townsend, Wheeling; Mr. J. R. Paddock, Worthington, Ohio; Mr. J. W. Van- 
Cleve, Dayton, Ohio; Dr. J. Eberle, Dr. J. Locke, Dr. Colby, Dr. Frank, and Mr, 
R. Buchanan, of Cincinnati. 

We never look into a work on botany withouta feeling of regret, that labors so 
minute, so toilsome, so widely expanded over the physical world, should produce 
results so little accessible to the ordinary reader—results which seldoin extend beyond 
a dry, scientific nomenclature, unintelligible to all but the initiated. Surely there is 
nothing throughout all the splendid creations of the Almighty hand, so beautiful to the 
eye, as that exquisite drapery of verdure which adorns the earth, studded with ite 
endless diversity of ornamented hues, and disclosed under its innumerable gradations 
of shade and sun-light. If man is fearfully and wonderfully made, scarcely less 
astonishing is the being and organization of the plant. The physiology of plants, is 
a subject of intense interest—their growth, habits, and incidents, are full of curious 
phenomena, and exquisitely delicate arrangement. From the simple fungus, the 
moss, or the lichen, up to the majestic tree, through every gradation of size, and every 
diversity of flower and fruit, there is a regular system of organization, of growth, and 
of re-production, whose laws are as immutable as those which regulate the motions of | 
the planetary orbs, 

How various, too, are the uses of the vegetable tribes—how numerous the articles 
of subsistence which they furnish to man, and to the inferior animals—how various 
their medicinal stores—how infinite their luxuries of beauty and fragrance! Whata 
field for thought and description, would the floral kingdom spread out before the vota- 
nist, who, to the patient and laborious habits of the immortal Wilson, should add his 
philosophic aad poetic temperament, and should love the society of plants, as he 
loved the companionship of the songster! What instructive and cheering develop- 
ments, what elevating and delightful commentaries on the volume of Nature, what 
beautiful and glorious views of the exquisitely perfect works of God, might be givea 
to the world, by that man, who, to an accurate knowledge of the vegetable kingdow, 
would add the fervor of St. Pierre, divested of his mawkish sentimentality. 

Botany should be stripped of its dry and forbidding character. Its Jaws, its secrets, 
its history, are suited for generai diffusion, and it should be made a popular science. 
Its treasures of knowledge should be brought into useful ap,lication. The book of 
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nature should be unsealed, and its pages of wisdom rendered accessible to al! the 
world. We should be enabled to converse of plants in our vernacular, and to can- 
vass the axioms of an agreeable science, in the familiar language of the fire-side. 
Instead of a cold, scholastic list of hard names, indicating simply the class, or species 
f the plant, we should have its whole history—its parentage, culiure, habits, uses, 
and associations. We know of no study, which, treated with the happy union of 
philosophy, poetry, and common sense, which distinguishes the work of Wilson, could 
be rendered su useful, or so delightful, as that of botany. 

The work before us is small, and professes only to give a list, which may aid those 
who are atlempting to develop our western botany, by showing its present state of 
advancement. It is therefore unnecessary to say more of it, than that the writer has 
performed what he proposed, and that while he has evinced a highly creditable degree 
f diligence on his own part, he has rendered just credit to the labors of those who 


have preceded, or are contemporary with himself, 


A Dicest or tae Statute Laws or Kentucky, of a public and permanent nature, 
from the commencement of the government to the session of the legislature ending 


on the 24th February, 1834, with references to Judicial Decisions, in 2 volumes: 

by C,S. Morehead and Mason Brown. Vol. IL. Frankfort, Ky. Printed by 

Albert G. Hodges. 1834. 

Some time since, we had occasion to notice the first volume of this very valuable 
ligest of the laws of our sister state, and to express the opinion that it was executed 
with much ability. An examination of the second and closing volume, has satisfied 
us that what we then said was well merited; and we take pleasure in again commend- 
ing this work to the attention of the legal gentlemen who may not have met with it. 

These volumes contain about sixteen hundred pages, handsomely printed on fine 
paper, and substantially bound. They embrace all the public statutes now in force, 
passed by the legislature of Kentucky since the adoption of its constitution, together 
with such English and Virginia statutes as have not been repealed. ‘These are ar- 
ranged under their respective heads, alphabetically, and in the order of their passage ; 
with their dates, and copious marginal notes of judicial decisions, growing out of, or 
explanatory of the statutes. At the close of the second volume, there is a digested 
index to all the important local acts of the legislature, with references to them, as 
printed in Littell’s Laws of Kentucky. More than this need not be said, to show 
the value of this work, not only to those connected with the administration of justice, 
in Kentucky, but to legal gentlemen and public officers in the surrounding states. 
Those who know the character and professional standing of the two gentlemen, who 
have, with great labor, accomplished this enterprise, will need no assurances of the 
fidelity with which it has been executed. They seem, indeed, to have performed with 
care and legal acumen, more than is promised by the title-page of their book. For 
instance, Connected with the statute regulating * set-offs,’ the marginal notes refer to 
about seventy-five judicial decisions; and the statute of * limitations’ is explained 
and sustained by a digest of upwards of one hundred and fifty authorities, touching 
that department of our jurisprudence. 
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A Pies vor THe West: by Lyman Beecher, D. D. Cincinnati. Truman ang 
Smith. 1835. 

Tuis is called a Plea for the West, but is intended to be a plea for Lane Seminary, 
and is in fact a plea against the catholics. It is comprised in a book of one hundred 
and seventy-two pages, and is said to be ‘ a discourse delivered by the writer in seve. 
ral Atlantic cities last season, while on an agency for Cincinnati Lane Seminary.’ 
If this be so, we must acknowledge that the people of the Atlantic cities are remark: 
ably polite listeners, for it would have required at least three hours to declaim all that 
is set down in this volume; and nothing but the novelty of its topics could have 
compensated for the tediousness of its details. ‘These topics are the greatness of the 
West, and the wickedness of the catholics; the first of which occupies about one-third 
of the volume, and the latter the whole of the remainder, 

The very important proposition, that ‘the West is destined to be the great control- 
ing power of the nation,’ is argued by Dr. Beecher with his usual force of language; 
and as this very original idea has not been advanced more than about fifty-two times 
a year, throughout the last twenty years, the doctor has properly supported it by facts, 
which must have been quite new to his audiences. Such, for instance, as that the 
territory of the West ‘ is eight thousand miles in circumference, extending from the 
Allegheny to the Rocky mountains, and from the gulf of Mexico to the lakes of 
the north’—that ¢ it is the largest territory, and most beneficent in climate, and soil, 
and mineral wealth, and commercial facilities, ever prepared for the habitation of 
man’—together with a variety of other statements equally novel and instructive. 

The magnitude of the West, and its giant strides to greatness, are indeed noble 
themes—but as we happen to have seen them treated in nearly a hundred books, 
and to have heard them reiterated from the pulpit times out of number, we must be 
excused from following our learned author through the thousandth plagiarism upon 
the fortunate man, who first found out that the West was very big, and was growing 
bigger very fast. 

Indeed we should not think it worth while to notice at all, a discourse which is but 
the echo, still living upon the ears of all our readers, if it was not for some curious 
facts attending its history, which require disclosure. ’ 

It will be recollected that in December last, we published an extract from the 
Lowell Journal, a highly respeetable newspaper, published in Massachusetts, in 
which the sermon preached by Dr. Beecher, in behalf of Lane Seminary, was repre- 
sented in the fo!lowing language: 

‘In the course of his remarks, he alluded to the diversity of character in the West, 
the larger portion of their society being emigrants from different parts of this and 
other countries; spoke of their limited means of education, and of the importance of 
introducing the social and religious principles of New England among them—New 
England principles, the matchless bounty of a bountiful Providence! He dwelt upon 
the importance of early and immediate action—the importance of sowing the seeds of 
virtue before vice had taken root among them—bade us remember that uncultivated 
virtue was cultivated vice!—and called upon New England’s sons to go among them 
—not in a mass, to excite an envious feeling—but to mix with them as leaven in the 
loaf, and thus produce a saving and enduring influence. The same sentiments were 
attributed to Dr. Beecher in the Annals of Education, published at Boston. 

Believing these sentiments to be both pernicious and absurd, we commer.ted upon 
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them in the terms we thought they deserved, They were pernicious, because they 


drew a broad line of distinction between the east and the west, assigning a degree of 
moral purity and elevation to the one, and of darkness and degradation to the other, not 
ustified by the actual condition of either; and the remarks, if true, were calculated 
mn awaken jealous and unkind feelings. But we thought it not improbable, that Dr. 
Beecher was sincere in his admiration of the * matchless’ principles of New England, 
as well as in the exaggerate i picture which he drew of the * uncultivated vice’ of our 
western states—for we could well imagine that a man who had spent a long life 
in the goodly land of the pilgrims, where there is much that is pure and noble, and 
whose two years’ residence in the West had been passed chiefly at Cincinnati, and in 
the society of New England people, might honestly admire the land of his birth, and 
as honestly depreciate, from the representations of others, that which he knew nothing 
about, We chose, therefore, to treat the matter with ridicule—and to place the man, 
who would publicly advocate such narrow and puerile notions, in the position which 
would naturally be assigned to him by every person of common sense. We supposed 
the error of the writer to lie, in the mistaken vanity of advancing dogmas, in relation 
toa country whose threshold he had barely passed, whose laws and institutions he 
seemed not to have examinec, and with whose population he could have buta slender 
acquaintance ; and we imagined that none would have greater reason to rejoice in the 
exposure of those falacies, than the recent emigrants from New England, whose inter- 
ests alone were jeoparded, by such unjust and injudicious sectional comparisons, 

Some of the better class of our readers, however, took it into their wise heads to 
be very much offended—not at any thing said of them or their country—for we did 
not utter a disparaging word in reference to either; but because we had the hardihood 
to use the weapon of sarcasm against a grave doctor of divinity, who chose, for the 
purpose of advancing his own ends, to flatter one people at the expense of another, 
Some of the newspapers, edited by gentlemen from that much lauded region, railed 
at us in good set terms, as if we had desecrated the graves of the pilgrims, or treated 
with irreverence * the matchless bounties of a bountiful Providence;’ and a sedate 
personage who holds an office in Lane Seminary, to which the faculty have attached 
the ambitious prefix of * honorable,’ honored us with half a column of scurrility in 
the Ciucinnati Journal—a paper devoted to Dr. Beecher—in which it was clearly 
shown that a mau may be an honorable, and an officer of Lane Seminary, without 
possessing the homely virtue of veracity—for he said of us what was not true, 

But during all this complaint and vituperation, not a whisper was heard from Dr, 
Beecher. He never, on any occasion, publicly disclaimed the sentiments reported 
lo have been uttered by him, at Lowell and at Boston, by the editors of the Lowell 
Journal, and the Annals of Education; and while his friends were endeavoring to 

efend the sentiments thus imputed to him, he was silent. 

Under these circumstances, it was with no small degree of surprise that we read 
this discourse, which purports to be the one ¢ delivered by the writer in several of the 
Atantic cities last season, while on an agency for Cincinnati Lane Seminary,’ and is 
asserted to be ‘as it was delivered, with a little enlargement on a few points which 
demand more ample illustration ;? but which does not contain a syllable of the ob- 
jectionable matter alleged to have been delivered by its author at Lowell and Boston, 
On the contrary, Dr. Beecher now adopts the views advanced by us in the article 
which gave so much offence to his friends; and argues agaiust the positions attributed 
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to him by the Lowell and Boston editors, and so zealously defended by his friends, 
How this discrepancy will be reconciled between him and then, is not for us to decide, 
It isa matter between them, with which we shall not interfere, further than to show 
that however they may differ among themselves, we have been consistent. It jg 
enough for us to know, that we have converted the dector to the true faith, in reference 
to our social and religious principles, and thas the idea of bringing out people to mix 
with us as leaven, was either a humbug invented at Lowell, or has been abandoned, 
as being not exaetly consonant with the republican feelings of the western people, 

‘To show the sincerity of his conversion, or the difference between his sentiments as 
delivered, and the narrow-minded partyisin imputed to him by the Lowell editor, Dr, 
Beecher assumes some of the pasitions in relation to the western people which we 
have always maintained, and which are too well known to our readers to need repe- 
tition; and then adds, in a note, *I am happy since my return, to find myself so 
ably sustained by my friend, Judge Hall, late of Illinois, whose long residence at the 
West, and extensive opportunities for observation, entitle his opinions on this subject to 
great respect. In the Illinois Monthly of 1831, speaking of emigration, ne says: 

‘ We have heard lately of several colonies which have been formed in the eastern 
states, for the purpose of emigrating to Illinois; and we always hear such informa- 
tion with regret. Not that we have any objection to emigration itself; on the con- 
trary, few have done more than we, to encourage and promote it. We ardently long 
to see the fertile plains of Illinois covered with an industrious, an enterprising, and an 
intelligent population; we shall always be among the first to welcome the farmer, the 
mechanic, the school-teacher—the working man, in short, of any trade, mystery, or 
profession—and we care not from what point of the compass he may come; but wish 
to see them come to Illinois, with a manly confidence in us, and with feelings, not of 
New Englanders, or Pennsylvanians, but of Americans,? 

The quotation of that paragraph places Dr. Beecher before the public in.a position 
by no means enviable. When we objected to the language held by him at Lowell, 
in which he ealled upon New England’s sons to go to the West, to introduce the so- 
cial and religious principles of New England, ‘ and to mix with the people as leaven, 
and thus produce a saving and enduring influence,’ directing our satire at the narrow- 
mindedness exhibited by the speaker, Dr. Beecher and his friends asserted that we 
had used the same sentiments, and we were threatened with the publication of our 
own words. How has that pledge been redeemed? Dr. Beecher abandons the lan- 


guage and sentiments to which we objected, adopts our views, writes a text to suit a 


certain passage of ours, and then introduces that passage as a note, to support his 
text! Nothing could be more disingenuous than such a course. Our language had 
reference to an emigration by which the physical strength of the country should be 
improved—and not the slightest allusion was made by us to the social and religious 
principles of New England. We indicated no preference in favor of New England 
people, but said that * we should be among the first to welcome the farmer, the me- 
chanic, the school-teacher—the working man, in short, of any trade, mystery, OF 
profession, from any point of the compass.’ We spoke not of * the West,’ but of 
Illinois alone, into which a valuable population was pouring from Ohio, Kentucky, 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, and New York, as well as from New England; and the ap- 
plication of our language to one of those classes, in exclusion of the others, is a per- 
version of its meaning. 
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Nor is this all: Dr. Beecher has not quoted our language correctly; that which 
he gives as a connected paragraph, is taken from different places, and arranged to- 
gether to suit his own purposes, The first part is taken from page 417, and the rest 
_ page 421, of the first volume of the Illinois Monthly Magazine. The doctor is 
perfectly welcome to quote the language of * his friend, Judge Hall,’ whenever he 
pleases, but not to alter it. 

In reference to another note, in which the language of the editor of this work is 
quoted, it is only necessary to remind the reader that it was written with reference to 
Illinois, four years ago, and can have no application, whate ver, to the condition of the 
whole West, nor to the present time. 

We now leave this subject, which we should not have touched, but for the abuse 
formerly lavished on us by the partizans of Dr. Beecher, and the unauthorized liberty 
taken by himself, in misquoting our language, and perverting its meaning to a purpose 
which he kuew we could not approve. 

When we say that this discourse includes none of the objectionable matter con- 
tained in the remarks reported in the Lowell Journal, we shuuld except that anoma- 
lous proposition, ‘uneducated mind ts educated vice,’ which we find repeated, and 
italicised, to render it emphatic. We are still unable to discover the slightest glim- 
mering of common sense in this remark. Uneducated mind is not only, not necessa- 
rily educated in vice, but is absolutely not educated in any thing. It is certainly the 
most palnable non sequitur, ever uttered by the president of a college, and we should 
be tempted to doubt the value of the education which taught such logic. Dr. Beecher's 
dreams about Rome, and Vienna, and Metternich, have unsettled the usually steady 
balance of his mind, and raised up images which have neither form nor comeliness. 
We are happy to learn, however, that he did not neglect, in his great love for ‘the 
West,’ and his terror of Austria, and ignorance, and papacy, and the wild Irish, the 
main object of his visit to New England, which was to raise money for Lane Semi- 
nary, but procured by an appeal to party feelings, that which would as cheerfully 
have been given to benevolence. 

About two-thirds of the latter portion of this volume are filled with a labored argu- 
ment against the catholics and the emigrants from foreign countries. Dr. Beecher 
attempts seriously to show that ¢ this emigration, self-moved and slow in the beginning, 
is now rolling its broad tide, at the bidding of the powers of Europe, hostile to free 
institutions, and associated in holy alliance to arrest and put them down.’ ‘The evi- 
dence should be ample, indeed, upon which a christian minister undertakes thus to 
denounce a whole class of laborious foreigners, who have chosen our country as their 
home, and have quietly submitted themselves to our laws. It is a charge of conspi- 
racy against our liberties, which includes iu its denunciation, the whole body of cath- 
dlics in the United States, whether native-born or foreign. It is a charge made with- 
out the support of a single tittle of testimony—without the production of a single overt 
act of hostility, towards our government, on the part of the Roman Catholics. It is a 
charge made against a body, in which were numbered many of the patriots of the revo- 
lution, and of those who, at a later period, have participated in the counsels of the 
nation, or have bared their breasts in battle to the enemies of our country, and among 
whom are found thousands of reputable, industrious citizens, whose integrity is above 

Suspicion, and whose love of country is too pure and elevated to be tainted by the breath 
of a calumny so gratuitous and unfounded. 
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Will any person in his senses believe that a native American, who happens to 
have been educated in the catholic faith, would on that account, blast his reputation, 
barter away his birthright, sell his country, and submit himself and those who are 
dear to him to the withering grasp of a despot, in obedience to the mandate of the 
pope, or the emperor of Austria? Can it be credited that the Irish who have fied from 
the oppression of a ruthless tyranny, could be prevailed upon to forget their hatred of 
hings, and forge new chains for their own hands? Did they come ‘at the bidding of 


the powers of Europe hostile to free institutions? Are the illiterate, hard-working 
Germans, who are seattered over our land as peaceful cultivators of the soil, the secreg 
conspirators sent hither by the pope? Or are the French, whose own king can scarcely 
keep his head on his shoulders, so besotted with the love of monarchy, as to be engag- 
ed in the promising design of giving us a kingly ruler? If it were possible to believe 
that the pope and the despots of Europe were so weak as to imagine such a design, it 
is difficult to see where, in this country, they could find the materials for their party, 
The last place that we should look for royalists, would be among our catholic popula- 
tion, a large proportion of whom are poor, and inclined to the most radical school of 
denocracy. 

The absurdity of this alarm about the catholics, is not more monstrous than some of 
the arguments used to suppert it—as for instance, the following: 

‘The simple fact that the clergy of the catholic denomination could wield in mase 
the suffrage of their confiding people, could not fail, in the competition of ambition and 
party spirit, to occasion immediately an eager competition for their votes, placing them 
at once in the attitude of the most favored sect; securing the remission of duties on 
imported church property, and copious appropriations of land for the endowment of 
their institutions.’ ‘T’o this text is appended the following maginal note: ‘* Senator 
Benton, of Missouri, we understand, has introduced a bill to give two thousand acres 
of land to a catholic college.’ 

Here it is assumed, that the catholic clergy could wield, in mass, the suffrage of 
their people, and that this power, in the competition of party spirit, &c., would place 
them in the attitude of the most favored sect. This is taking for granted both cause 
and consequence—it is supposing that the catholics would suffer their priests to con- 
trol their votes, which never can be the case in a free country, and it is also supposing 
them to derive legislative favor from this cause, which is prohibited by the constitu- 
tion. And the writer entirely overlooks the fact, that the catholic priesthood have 
always held the same influence over their peonle which they now possess—yet we have 
no evidence that they have ever controlled the votes of their people in mass, nor that 
they have been favored as a sect; and we know no reason why the writer should assume 
that these consequences would flow from the action of the catholic church, which 
have not yet appeared in the half century during which they have lived peaceably 
under our goverument. ‘The note about senator Benton, needs no commentary to 
explain what would be the conduct of some protestants that might be mentioned, if 
they possessed the power which is attributed to the catholics, Why should not the 
catholics share the munificence of congress with other sects? Would congress dare, 
with that clause of the constitution before them which guaranties equal rights to all 
sects, tomake a distinction? And if other colleges are endowed with land, why not 
a catholic college? In all the western states, land has been given largely for educt 
tion; the college lands, under the fair operation of that rule of republics which gives 
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to 

on, power to the majority, have fallen solely into the hands of protestants. The catho- $ 
are lics have supported their own colleges. Yet they have higher claims than any other 
the sect. They were the first settlers of all that is now Louisiana, Mississippi, and Mis- 

Din suri. They first introduced education into our valley, and their schools and colleges ’ 
of were, for a series of years, the only nurseries of learning, west of the mountains. 

of They have not proved less patriotic than any other denomination, At the college at i ! 

ng Bardstown , hundreds of young natives of the west have been educated, and among 

ret them, the sons of some of our most distinguished men. It will not be contended that h 

ly those gentlemen are less estimable as men, or less true to their country as citizens, . 
ge than others, who were educated elsewhere. With these facts in view, the denuncia- 
ve tion of this sect, and the attempt to hold up a member of congress to public indigna- 

it tian, by an insinuation of impure motives, for doing that for a portion of his constit- ; 

y. uents, to which they conceived they had a fair claim, is most ungenerous, It is an | 
\- appeal to the most unkind feelings and narrow prejudices of our nature, and seeking 
of to rob a large body of unoffending citizens of those rights which are guarantied to them 


by the constitution of our country. 
f Dr. Beecher says: * Let the catholies mingle with us as Americans, and come with 
their children under the full action of our common schools and republican institutions, 
and the various powers of assimilation, and we are prepared cheerfully to abide the 
consequences.’ Thisis an instance of the mystification, in which this author some- 
times indulges, when he attempts to dress his thoughts in language which will bear one 
construction to the world, and another to the initiated. ‘To the latter this means, let 
f the catholics cease to be catholics, and we will be satisfied, but not till then; to the 
j world itaddresses a specious proposition, rounded off with great apparent candor, but 
which, when touched, proves to be mere sound. ‘The catholics do already nearly all 
that Dr. Beecher asks of them in that sentence. They do mingle with us as American 
citizens, and come under the full action of our republican institutions and various 
powers of assimilation. ‘They have their own schools, and have a right to have them; 
and no sect could with less propriety complain of this, than that to which Dr. Beecher 
belongs, which has grasped at the control of schools and colleges beyond any other 
sect, and done more for the cause of learning. 
We have gone into this subject because it is one which imperiously demands the 
attention of those editors who are friendly to peace and good order. The recent 4 
excitement of the public mind against the catholics, founded in ignorance, error, and 
gross prejudice, is greatly to be deplored; and it is with the deepest regret that we see 
such a man as Dr. Beecher lending the sanction of his name toan illiberal cabal of 
demagogues, who, under the name of religion, are disturbing the peace of the country, 
with their own ambitious intrigues, What candid man, what liberal christian, can ¢ 
read without astonishment such language as the following :—* For what was the city 4 
of Boston for five nights under arms—her military upon the alert—her citizens enrolled, _ iq 
and a body of five hundred men constantly patroling the streets? Why were the 
accustomed lectures for public worship, and other public secular meetings suspended ? a : 
Why were the citizens, at sound of bell, convened at mid-day in Faneuil Hall? to 
hear catholicism eulogized, and thanksgivings offered to his reverence the bishop, for ; 
his merciful protection of the children of the pilgrims! And why, in the cradle of lib- 
erty, and under the shadow of Bunker’s Hill, did men turn pale, and whisper, and 1 
look over their shoulders, and around, to ascertain whether it were safe to speak aloud, “f 
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or meet to worship God? Has it come to this? that the capital of New England has 
been thrown into consternation by the threats of a catholic mob, and that her temples 
and mansion stand only through the forbearance of a catholic bishop? There can be 
no liberty in the presence of such masses of dark mind, and of such despotic power over 
it in a single man, Safety on such terms is not the protection of law, but of Single- 
handed despotism.’ Plea for the West, p. 91. 

What reader, unacquainted with the history of passing events, would imagine that 
this inflammatory appeal to the most vindictive passions of the human breast, was eli- 
cited by the occurrence of a most brutal and cowardly outrage, in which the catholics 
were sufferers, and the protestants aggressors? by an event, in which a religious house 
was desecrated by violence and crime—when an infuriated mob rushed under cover 
of night, upon the sleeping inmates of a convent— upon a society of unprotected 
females—whose sex, whose religious character, whose threshold, were alike insufi- 
cient safe-guards, and in whose defence neither benevolence, nor law, nor gallantry, 
interposed a shield! Would it be believed, if the facts had not transpired within our 
own knowledge, that the offence of * his reverence the bishop,’ consisted in his restrain- 
ing the natural feelings of resentment, aroused by persecution in the bosoms of his peo- 
ple, and in exercising the proper functions of his holy office, by admonishing them to 
the practice of forgiveness and forbearance? In a protestant minister, such conduct 
would have been termed christian meekness—in a catholic bishop, it is despotic power, 
and single-handed despotism, and is tauntingly spoken of as his merciful protection 
of the children of the pilgrims! Can any one read without amazement, such logic 
from a venerable and veteran minister of the gospel, who has no condemnation for the 
mob that destroyed a convent, not a word of censure for the community whose laws 
become inert, when the catholic claims their protection, yet can pour out bitter sar 
casm upon the catholic bishop, whose piety, or whose good sense, induces him to obey 
literally, the mandate of our Savior, by restraining his flock from resenting such fla- 
gitious injury—who passes over in silence, the atrocities of robbery and arson, which 
caused the very consternation that he describes in such glowing language, and can 
indulge himself in the exclamation, ‘ how felicitous the condition of American citizens, 
who depend gratefully upon the hand and will of a catholic bishop to protect them 
from clubs, and conflagration, and the knife !? 

There must be a reaction of the public mind on this subject. No people have ever 
yet been persecuted, who have not gained strength by oppression, and in a free coun- 
try like ours—in a country of generous feeling, and liberal opinion, intolerance cannot 
long stalk abroad unrebuked, The incessant stream of vituperation poured out upon 
the catholics in cur religious papers, has wearied out the patience of the public. The 
appeals to the passions of the ignorant, by which mobs have been arrayed against 
them, have opened the eyes of reflecting men to the true nature of the controversy; 
and public sentiment will not sustain any body of men in a course of conduct which is 
unjust in itself, and which brings religion into discredit, while it stirs up an angry 
fanaticism, awakens the fierce antipathies of a past age, and brings disorder into the 
bosom of a peaceful country. 

We might add many arguments to show the danger to our country from the violence 
af sectarian controversy; but we hope they are not now necessary. We have said 
that which the occasion demanded of us—we have given our suffrage against that ine 
iquitous warfare, which men professing to worship the same God, and acknowledging 
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che same Redeemer, are waging against each other, to the disturbance of the publie 
tranquility, and the destruction of vital religion. The whole land is fretted into high 
excitement by irritating dissentions in politics and religion, and it becomes those who 
are for the country, the whole country, to shake off the fetters of party, and throw their 
influence in favor of an universal peace. Let patriots and christians unite in frow ning 
down these discreditable brawls. Let protestants and catholics alike abstain from 
those unchristian contests, which block the doors of their several churches to the 
approach of the sinner, who would be taught the way of peace, and makes infidels of 
those, who imagine there is no religion where there is neither meekness, nor charity, 
nor forgiveness, 





RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


TAKEN AT BELLEVILLE, ILL. IN DECEMBER, 1834, AND JANUARY AND Fes’ RY, 1835. 
The times of observation are, V o'clock, A. M. and I and IX, P. M. 

The mean temperature for each of these three hours, and for each month, is as 

follows : . 

\ I, IX. Mean of the Month. 
For December, .. 30.07..... 38.89 .....3362..... 34.15 
January, ..- « 30.45....¢. 40.87 .....34.47..... 35.26 
Fesruary, « « o 17.37 2 oo oo SOelD. 22 oo 21.67... « SM 








For the Winter, .. 25.96 ..... 35.96.....2.92....4 WR 
Thus, the mean temperature of the whole season is 30.62. 
The maximum and minimum for these times of observation, are: 
For December, max. 54.50, on the 7th ; min. 10.75, on the 8th. 
January, ,, 59.00, Ist » 11.0, 6th. 
February, ,, 56.00, 21st 4, -16.00, [or 16 below zero] on 
7th and 8th, 


The mean temperature of well water, and the amount of rain that has fallen each 
mouth, in inches and hundredths, are 
For December, well water, 53.50—rain, .68 
January, ” 52.00 , 2.59 
February, 9 50.75 4 .20 
Whole amount of rain during the winter season, 3.47; and the amount of snow has 
deen only sufficient to cover the ground a few times. 
For December the fair days are, 15; cloudy, 11; variable, 4; rainy, 1: Janu- 
ary, fair, 17; cloudy, 8; var. 3; rainy 3: February, fair, 19; cloudy, 8: rainy 1. 
For the whole winter the fair days are 51; cloudy, 27; variable, 7; rainy 5. Thue 
nearly two-thirds of our winter has been favored with the bright shining of the sun. 
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ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL O8SERVATIONS, 


For the Month of Marcu, 1835; taken at the Woodward High School 
Cincinnati, By Joseru Ray, M. D. : 
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-) Thermometer. |Barometer.| Course |Char’tr |Char’tr| 
mean | Wind.| of |Rain|Weath Miscellany. 
min.|max,|m.tem.|height ten. | Wind. er. | 
1.0/27.0; 17.6 | 29.666 | sw-sw |str.wd, clear. 
17.0|32.0 29.669 | w-w |It.wd. fair. 
21.0/33.0 29.750 | nw—nw |It.wd. fair. {cloudy mom, 
9.0|33.0 29.856 | w-w |lt.wd. clear. 
9.2/42.0 29.786 | NE-NE jit. bre. clear. 
13.0/48.0 29.523 | xE-e |it.bre. clear. {fine day, 
92.0 51.0 29.363 | Nw-NW)It. bre. clear. {smoky morn, 
94.0)|55.0 29.296 | NE-sE (It.bre. vari. {well water 43° 
98.5/45.0 29.216 | sw—s j{str.bre. cloudy.| slight snow night. 
34.0/43.5 29.316 | w-w |str.bre. cloudy. 
25.0'49.0 29.537 | w-w |It.bre. clear. |heavy white frost. 
29.0 59.0 29.366 | sw-sw |It.wd., fair. |rain night. 
40.0)55.0 29.456 | w-w |It.wd. clear. 
32.9'53.0 29.230 | e-e (It.wd. cloudy.|wet day, 
15 42.0,65.0 29.043 | se—sw |str. wd. cloudy. 
16 |40.0'66.0 29.050 | w—w |hg. wd. vari, |spr.at 9 P.M. 
17 31.5.43.0 29.340 | wen _ |str. wd. vari. clear evening. 
18 |25.6'59.0 29.140 | NE-NE /It.wd. vari. {clear morn, 
19 |39.0 54.0 29.167 | nw—nw |str. wd.| spr. |fair. {drizzly morn, 
20 34.0/68.8 29.190 | Ese jstr. wd, vari. 
21 41.0/66.0 29.010 | n-ne |str. wd. vari, rain 8}P.M. 
22 |30.0) 39.0 28.999 | nw—w |str. wd. cloudy. |snow A, M, sli’y. 
23 |23.0/42.0 29.427 | w-nw |str. wd. vari. clr, at sunrise. 
24 |32.2/65.0 29.490 | w—w |it.bre. fair. |cloudy morn. 
25 |39.0|69.0 29.543 | s-s_ |str. wd. fair. hazy. 
26 |44.0/60.0 29.363 | s-sw |str. wd. cloudy,| rain at sunrise, 
27 |33.0/62.0 29.386 | w-sw |lt.wd. fair. |hazy morn. 
28 |40.0)55.0 29.153 | w—w |hg.wd. vari. 
29 |34.0)53.0 29.297 | nw-n_ [hg. wd. vari. 
30 |29.8/59.0 29.423 | n=-nw |It.wd. clear. }fine day. 
31 |31.0|70.0 29.361 | nw-Nw |it.wd, clear. |white frost. 
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Mean temperature of the air, (Fahrenheit’s scale) 
Maximum height of thermometer, - - - 
Minimum height of thermometer, - - 
Range ofthermometer, - - = m 
Warmest day, March 15th. 
Coldest day, March Ist. 
Mean height of barometer, (English inches) 
Maximum height of barometer, ee! oe 
Minimum height of barometer, a ae 
Range of barometer, - - - - é 
Perpendicular depth of rain (English inches) = 
Direction of Wind: N. 14 days—NE, 34 days--E. 24 days—SE. 14 days—S. 
2 days—SW. 4 days—W. 10 days—N W., 6 days. 
Weather: Clear and fair 16 days—variable 9 days—cloudy 6 days. 
The mean temperature of this month was 3°.68 lower than that of the same 
month in 1834, 
The perpendicular depth of rain in March 1834, was 3.87 inches; being more than 
double that of the same month the present year: on the whole, it has been remarkable 
for the number of fair days, and the absence of the usual quantity of rain. 
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